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RECORDS ESTABLISHED AT COLUMBUS 


It does not often happen that the attendance at an A. V. M. A. 
convention will double that of the preceding meeting, but that is 
what happened at Columbus. The attendance of about 1,850 

approximately douoled the number of registered at Oklahoma 
City in 1935. As a matter of fact the attendance figure at 
Columbus practically equaled the number of registrations at 
New York in 1934, on the occasion of the Twelfth International 


was broken by almost 400 and the probabilities are that the 
Columbus record will stand for some time. 

Columbus made good on every promise and that is saying a 

lot. The Ohio veterinarians and their wives demonstrated their 
ability to entertain on a large scale—their hospitality was over- 
whelming. The Committee on Local Arrangements, headed by 
Dr. John W. Jackman, had overlooked nothing and was on the 
job every minute. No small part of the success of the meeting 
was due to the splendid publicity given the occasion under the 
direction “ Dr. F. A. Zimmer. The Columbus newspapers were 
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EDITORIAL 


particularly generous with space in both the news and editorial 


Oe : columns. The press throughout Ohio was equally generous. 


From the standpoint of entertainment, Columbus is going to 


be a hard city for others to follow. Dr. and Mrs. O. V. Brumley 


left nothing undone as far as providing for the entertainment of 
the visiting ladies was.concerned. And this was no light task 
when it is realized that there were 700 ladies and children in 
attendance, another all-time record. 

The staff at the registration desk was well organized under 
the direction of Dr. L. W. Goss. It was reported that over 300 


registered on Monday, August 10, the day before the official open- 


ing of the convention. Dr. and Mrs. D. M. Swinehart headed the 
—_— Committee. Dr. A. J. DeFosset directed the visitors 
to garages and parking lots and supervised the transportation of 
the ladies and children to the entertainment features away from 
the hotel. 

The opening session on Tuesday morning was unusually well 
attended. The program was somewhat different from those of 
recent meetings and was well received. Musical numbers featured 
this program and the veterinarians and their families present 
showed that they still appreciate good music. President Flynn 


an by calling upon prominent members 


The alumni sentiines Tuesday evening seriously taxed the ac- 


- commodations of the Deshler-Wallick, but Dr. J. D. Grossman 
and the hotel management proved equal to the occasion and took 


care of more than 700 guests, comprising about 15 alumni groups 
—another record. The President’s reception and dance con- 


cluded a very busy day and a very enjoyable evening. 


The banquet Wednesday evening was another record-breaker. 
‘Dr. D. W. Ashcraft, in charge of arrangements, reported that 
625 were served. Major Norman A. Imrie proved to be a most 
happy selection for toastmaster and his sparkling stories kept 
everybody in a joyous mood. The guest speaker, Dr. Albert 
Edward Wiggam, chose as his subject, “Who Shall Inherit 
America—the Strong or the Weak—the Intelligent or the 
Stupid?” Portraits of Past President Fitch and President Flynn, 
by Mrs. Cliff D. Carpenter, were presented, on behalf of the 
California State Veterinary Medical Association, by Dr. L. M. 


_ Hurt, of Los Angeles. 


Two sessions of the House of Representatives were held, the 
first on Monday evening and the second on Thursday evening. 
As at New York, in 1934, and again at Oklahoma City, in 1935, 


the report of the Committee on Education proved to be the piéce 
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EDITORIAL 


de résistance. Detailed proceedings of the meetings will be pub- 
lished next month. 

Nine sectional meetings was held Tuesday afternoon, Wednes- 
day afternoon, and Thursday morning and afternoon. This ar- 
rangement proved to be the best thus far devised for scheduling 
these meetings. However, by reducing the number of competing 
meetings, the attendance at each one is proportionately increased, 
and this presents a problem of providing suitable accommoda- 
tions for these meetings. 

At the general session Wednesday morning, two guest speakers 
addressed the meeting. Mr. S. R. Guard, editor and publisher of 
the Breeder’s Gazette, gave veterinarians a few things to think 
about. Mr. S. A. Postle, of the U. S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion reviewed some of the activities of the federal government 
in administering the Pure Food and Drug Act. Further com- 
ments are withheld, as both of these papers appear in this issue 
of the JOURNAL. Dr. C. N. McBryde made a progress report on 
the experiments being conducted with crystal-violet vaccine for 
the prevention of hog cholera. The program was concluded with 
two reels of moving pictures, shown by Dr. A. F. Schalk, depict- 
ing the activities of the interior of the bovine rumen and 
reticulum. This presentation struck the fancy of the reporters 
and Dr. Schalk received a lot of well-deserved publicity in the 
press. 

The election of officers took place without recourse to the 
ballot-box. There was no contest for any of the offices. For the 
first time, the A. V. M. A. honored the military branch of the 
profession by electing Colonel Robert J. Foster, V. C., U. S. A., 
to the presidency. Also, for the first time, the A. V. M. A. 
selected a president-elect, this honor going to Dean Oscar V. 
Brumley, of Ohio State University. The vice-presidents were 
elected as follows: 

First Vice-President—Dr. W. L. Gates, Clarksdale, Miss. 
Second Vice-President—Dr. Geo. Alex. Dick, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Third Vice-President—Dr. D. H. Udall, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Fourth Vice-President—Dr. J. A. Campbell, Toronto, Canada 
"Fifth Vice-President—Dr. B. A. Beach, Madison, Wis. 

‘Dr. M. Jacob, of Knoxville, Tenn., was reélected treasurer. 
At the meeting of the House of Representatives, Thursday 
evening, Omaha, Neb., was the unanimous choice for the 1937 
meeting, and the indications are that there will be a good, healthy 
fight for the honor of being host to the convention in 1938. 
Madison, Wis., put in a strong bid for it. So did New York 
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_EDITORIAL 


City. Washington, D. C., also extended an invitation, as did 
Havana, Cuba. San Francisco is in the field for 1939. 

As a result of certain amendments to the Constitution and 
By-Laws initiated at the meeting Thursday evening, our mem- 
bers will have plenty to think about during the coming year. 
One proposal is to have a speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, a new office, instead of having the president of the Associa- 
tion preside over this body. The second proposal involves 
changes in the office of treasurer, while the third proposal would 
abolish the present Executive Board. 

The arrangements for the exhibits were a bit different from 
those of recent meetings. The entire floor just above the main 
floor was given over to the exhibitors, each one having a sepa- 
rate room. The exhibits were close enough to the center of 
activities to attract those who were interested, and at the same 
time were sufficiently removed as to cause no interference with 
the meetings. Dr. E. P. Maxwell, in charge of the exhibit space, 
said that the exhibitors were very well pleased with the arrange- 
ments, the attendance and the interest shown. 

All day Friday was given over to the clinic, under the able 
direction of Dr. W. F. Guard, assisted by a staff of Ohio veteri- 
narians who were on the job every minute. The arrangements 
for the clinic have never been surpassed. The various sections 
were so located as not to interfere with each other, and by having 
a variety of operations and demonstrations going on simultan- 
eously, the observers were divided into numerous groups. There 
was no crowding and everything was very orderly. The labora- 
tory sections and the pathological displays provided a liberal edu- 
cation in themselves. A prominent citizen of Columbus, a lay- 
man, who had been attracted to the clinic by reading the accounts 
of the meeting in the local papers, remarked: “I have been pro- 
foundly impressed by what I have seen here. I had failed to grasp 
the fact that veterinary medicine extended in so many directions. 
One has to see to appreciate.” 

While the visitors to Columbus were witnessing and enjoying 
the tangible results of many months of planning—the various 
sessions, general and sectional, the entertainment features, the 
President’s reception and dance, the banquet and the clinic—there 
were several others whose efforts contributed in no small degree 
to the success of the meeting. Their assignments did not bring 
them conspicuously into the limelight, but they were at work 
just the same. We have in mind Dr. R. E. Rebrassier, secretary, 
and Dr. D. C. Hyde, treasurer, of the Committee on Local Ar- 
rangements; the wives of the Columbus veterinarians, and the 
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chairmen of the twelve sections of the clinic. Taken as a whole, 
the meeting provided a wonderful exhibition of teamwork. 


There is one expression which seems to apply better than any . 
other to the entertainment given to the ladies who attended the 
1936 meeting in Columbus, and that is “gracious hospitality.” 

Dr. Wiggam, at the banquet on Wednesday evening, and Miss 
Homer, at the Auxiliary luncheon on Thursday, were very inter- 
esting and in some ways instructive. The luncheon at the Coun- 
try Club on Wednesday was delicious and the prizes were beau- 
tiful. The style show and the bonds on Friday were much en- 
joyed and appreciated. In fact we were kept busy all of the 
time with something attractive. Even the floral decorations were 
carefully planned for color harmony and effectiveness. But 
permeating the events of the entire week was that spirit of gra- 
ciousness and intent to please, which left an impression of 
smoothness and good planning that always is a mark of perfec- 
tion in such a gathering and so rarely is attained. Columbus 
indeed reached the goal of all convention committees——quiet 
efficiency and unassuming friendliness. The care of the children 
was. an act of special thoughtfulness and richly deserved the 
wholehearted appreciation expressed by the parents for the etti- 
cient management and careful attention given to the young 
charges. 

We, who were visitors, wish to thank Dr. and Mrs. Jackman 
and Dr. and Mrs. Brumley and their many assistants, earnestly 
and sincerely for the thoughtfulness and attention showered 
upon us. They accomplished a heavy task thoroughly and effi- 
ciently and deserve every bit of appreciation which we can give 
them. We hope they will accept our thanks and our good wishes 
for all possible success in the future. 
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BRIGHT SPOT 


One of the really bright spots of the Columbus meeting was 
the address of welcome delivered by Honorable Earl H. Hane- 
_feld, Director of Agriculture. He said some mighty nice things 
about veterinarians and their work, and every word came 
Straight from the h* :rt. He displayed a familiarity with veteri- 
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nary activities that was distinctly refreshing and his sincere 
expresson of confidence in the profession was decidedly en- 
couraging. 

Ohio has been forging ahead in animal disease control and the 
800 veterinarians in the state are indeed fortunate in having 
men like Director Hanefeld and State Veterinarian Zimmer at 
the helm in Columbus. Sound, sensible live stock sanitary laws 
and regulations, intelligently and impartially administered, are 
undoubtedly contributing their share to Ohio’s vast agricultural 
wealth. The veterinary profession occupies a key position in 
maintaining the prosperity of the live stock industry in any 
state. The good part of all this is that Ohio appears to recog- 
nize and appreciate this fact. 


For the first time in its history the American Veterinary Medi- 


- eal Association has chosen its president from the military branch 


of the profession. Prior to the Columbus meeting, practically 


every other branch had been recognized—general practice, small- 


animal practice, education, research, sanitary control work, both 
federal and state—but not military medicine. Therefore, it was 
fitting that Colonel Robert Julian Foster should be honored with 


the presidency of the A. V. M. A. at the largest meeting in its 
history. 


Colonel Foster’s connection with the military service dates 
from August 30, 1905, when he was appointed Veterinarian to 


_ the 12th U. S. Cavalry and assigned to Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia. 


At present he is Chief of the Veterinary Division, Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s Office, having been appointed to that post on May 1, 1934, 


_ for a period of four years. His present assignment will be com- 
_ pleted on May 1, 1938. 


Born in Youngstown, Ohio, September 7, 1880, Colonel Foster 
became a resident of Ithaca, N. Y., when his family moved there 
three years later. He remained an Ithacan until 1902, when he 
received his D. V. M. from the New York State Veterinary Col- 


_ an at Cornell University. During the summers of 1901 and 
: - ae 1902, he assisted Dr. R. W. A. English in the Jersey City Veteri- 
; Hospital, Jersey City, N. J. In the fall of 1902, he went 


to South Carolina as Assistant State Veterinarian and instructor 


in veterinary science at Clemson College, while the late Dr. 


Alonzo S. Shealy was on leave of absence for a year. The fol- 


lowing year saw Colonel Foster at the University of Missouri, 
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as an instructor in veterinary science under Dr. J. W. Connaway. 
One year later, he went to Kansas State College, at Manhattan, 
to accept a similar position. It was at this time (1905) that our 
new president turned his eyes to the Army service. 

From 1905 until 1916, Colonel Foster served with the 12th 
U. S. Cavalry at Fort Oglethorpe, Ga.; Fort William McKinley, 
Philippine Islands; Fort Robinson, Neb.; Fort Meade, S. Dak.; 
and along the Mexican border during the Villa insurrection. In 
January, 1916, he was transferred to the 9th U. S. Cavalry for 
duty at Camp Stotsenburg, in the Philippines. On June 3, 1916, 
upon the organization of the Veterinary Corps of the Army, he 
was appointed First Lieutenant, Assistant Veterinarian. In Feb- 
ruary, 1918, he was ordered to return to the United States and 
assigned to command and organize the Veterinary Section of the 
Medical Officers’ Training Camp at Fort Riley, Kan., as a major 
in the Veterinary Corps of the National Army. 

On August 1, 1918, Colonel Foster was transferred to duty in 
the Veterinary Division, Surgeon General’s Office, Washington, 
D. C., and was placed in charge of the section handling organi- 
zation, instruction and publicity. At this time he directed the 
reorganization of the Veterinary Corps under the amended Na- 
tional Defense Act, passed June 4, 1920, which established the 
present Veterinary Corps of the Army. From November, 1920, 
until June, 1922, he served as Chief Veterinarian, Army of Occu- 
pation, at Coblenz, Germany. 

The next four years (1922-1926) were spent at the Cavalry 
School, Fort Riley, Kan., as Station Veterinarian and officer in 
charge of veterinary instruction at that post. The annual report 
of the Commandant of the School, dated June 30, 1925, signed 
by Brigadier General Malin Craig, who is now Chief of Staff, 
U. S. Army, carried the following notation under the heading 
of “Progress.” 


The course in the care of animals, conducted under the Depart- 
ment of Horsemanship by Major R. J. Foster, and assistants, is an 
especially valuable one. Major Foster has completely revised what 
has been taught in previous years, and for the first time this sub- 
ject is presented in an interesting and thoroughly sensible 
manner. In connection therewith the renovation of the Station 
Veterinary Hospital, which is on an exceedingly sanitary and 
practical basis, furnishes a model which makes a valuable impres- 
sion on the students and others. 


The Assistant Commandant made the following comment in 


report: 


The Department of Horsemanship has also improved. Particular 
improvement has been made in the instruction in care of horses 
and stable management. Credit is due not only to the Director of 
the Department, but also to Major Robert J. Foster, V. C., whose 
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zeal, energy and spirit of codperation have made this improvement 

possible. 

_ From July, 1926, to September, 1929, Colonel Foster was De- 
partment Veterinarian, Panama Canal Department, Corozal, 
Canal Zone, and then until June 1, 1931, he was Corps Area 
Veterinarian, Seventh Corps Area, Omaha, Neb. His next assign- 
ment was as Station and Division Veterinarian, lst Cavalry 
Division, Fort Bliss, Texas. The following extract is from the 
report of inspection of Fort Bliss, made in October, 1932, by 
Lieut. Colonel John G. Tyndall, I. G. D.: 

Veterinary Activities: The Division and Post Veterinary Service 
is well organized and efficiently operated, and the development of 
an excellent veterinary hospital layout and horseshoeing school on 
the small amount of funds that were made available is considered 
outstanding. This particularly satisfactory condition reflects great 
credit on the Division Veterinarian, Colonel R. J. Foster, and 
effective support by his subordinates. 

Commendation: The development of an excellent Veterinary 
Hospital and horseshoeing school layout at comparatively little 
cost, and the raising of the quality of beef and food products 
supplied this command by rigid inspection, thereby fvrcing con- 
tractors to furnish items that properly meet specifications, show 
commendable qualities of capable initiative and efficiency on the 
part of Colonel R. J. Foster, Post and Division Veterinarian, and 
his commissioned assistants. 

_ Upon the recommendation of Colonel Foster, a meat food in- 
spection service was established for the Civilian Conservation 
Corps and approved by the Director of the C. C. C. in March, 
1935. At the present time, 102 Veterinary Reserve officers are 
on active duty under corps area veterinarians, exclusively en- 
gaged in the inspection of food products of animal origin for 
the C. C. C. As a consequence, there are more officers on active 
duty in the Veterinary Corps at the present time than at any 
other time since the organization of the Corps, in June, 1920. 
Senior officers of the Veterinary Corps have been assigned or 
attached to all the corps area and department headquarters for 
the first time since the Corps was organized. 

Colonel Foster joined the A. V. M. A. in 1906. In 1908 he was 
detailed officially by the War Department to attend the A. V. 
M. A. convention in Philadelphia as the representative of the 
cavalry veterinarians. He was Resident Secretary for the Canal 
Zone, 1926-29. In 1932, he was elected First Vice-President and 
the same year served as Chairman of the Section on Military 
Medicine. For four years he has served as a member of the 
Committee on Resolutions. 

This outline of the professional career of our new president 
shows, in an imperfect way, his many-sided experience in veteri- 
nary matters and his numerous and varied opportunities for con- 
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tacting the various branches of the veterinary profession over 
a period of more than a third of a century. He has been a 
veterinary student, a practitioner, a state official, a teacher and 
an army officer. In the latter capacity, as an administrator, he 
has been called upon to demonstrate his ability to direct disease 
prevention and control, research work, education, and food in- 
spection. With this well-rounded training and experience Colonel 
Foster is unusually well qualified to face the problems that go 
with the office of president of the A.V. M.A. 


DOCTOR WIGGAM ON EUGENICS 


America, in addressing the banquet session at Columbus, but he 
said that he saw one hope—eugenics, and added that about 200 
educational institutions in this country now have courses in 
eugenics and others are following suit right along. “The day 
will have to come when children are brought into the world by 
the intelligent, social-minded portion of the population,” he said. 

That the heredity of the American people is distinctly on the 
down grade and that within a few generations this country will 
be relegated to the position of a second- or a third-rate power, 
unless something is done about it, were the rather gloomy pre- 
dictions of Dr. Wiggam. He said, “The outlook for stupidity is 
pretty rosy. All of America’s future generations are coming 
from occupations where intelligence requirements are low. For 
example, we must have three and one-third children in a family 
to keep the family going. Lawyers and judges have an average 
of two children in their families and the American college grad- 
uate has an average of two and one-half children per family. 
The college graduate is a member of a vanishing race.” 

According to Dr. Wiggam, it took three women college gradu- 
ates to have one baby, but he did not explain just how they ar- 
ranged it. “In seven generations there won’t be a single descen- 
dant of the 1,800 women now listed in Who’s Who in America,” 
was his rather disquieting forecast. The learned psychologist 
complimented veterinarians by saying that they were more for- 
ward-looking than physicians in regard to breeding. He pointed 
out that “no time at all is spent on human mating.” 

Some of the comments upon Dr. Wiggam’s address were rather 
interesting, but at the same time alarming, in view of the im- 
pression which the speaker so obviously wished to convey. We 
heard: “We are not the type of people who need a talk on such 
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a subject. He should be talking to those people who need to 
practice birth control.” There were many other criticisms of a 
similar nature. However, we hope that these comments were 
merely the first superficial reactions, for where could be found a 
group of people better trained to understand the principles of 
scientific breeding? And who could be better fitted to sponsor 
legislation for the improvement of our racial stock and to put 
into practice the science of eugenics? 

Let us hope that upon more careful consideration Dr. Wig- 
gam’s listeners will have a better understanding of the theories 
which he is promulgating and will give their support to the 
practices which he is advocating. 


EDITORIAL COMMENTS ON COLUMBUS MEETING 


In addition to the generous publicity given the Columbus con- 


vention in the news columns of Ohio papers, there were several 


_ that commented editorially on various phases of the meeting: 
- The Ohio State Journal (Columbus), for August 12, under the 


caption, “The Veterinarians, 


” editorialized as follows: 

Columbus is glad to be host to the American Veterinary Medical 
Association in its annual convention. The mere fact that this is 
its seventy-third yearly meeting shows that it has had a long line 
of progress and an important place in the professions that have to 
do with the curative and preventive arts. 

Furthermore, while the patients of these doctors are animals ané 
not humans, theirs, nevertheless, is a glorious calling. Man de- 
pends on animals for food and service, and sometimes for the joy 
of the hunt, but there has grown up in all civilized nations the 
notion that dogs, cats, horses, cattle and other animals must be 
treated kindly and when they suffer or ail the doctor should be 
called. 

Naturally, the man who has a valuable horse or cow or dog that 
is in trouble wants the services of a veterinarian because of the 
fear of pecuniary loss, but there is a higher motive than that which 
impels the owner to call in the doctor, and that is that there exists 
between owner and animal a sort of feeling that amounts almost, 
if not quite, to real love. 

The discoveries of the eminent Louis Pasteur had the effect of 
greatly reducing the hazards of animal life and production, and 
gave to veterinarians a greatly increased store of knowledge. To 
aid the man who had become schooled and experienced in the 
science of veterinary medicine against the quacks and the inexpe- 
rienced, states passed laws setting up requirements and colleges 
fixed high curricular standards, so that today the veterinarian ranks 
high in the field of medicine, surgery, sanitation and public health. 


On the same day the Toledo Times in an editorial headed, “N 
More ‘Horse Doctors’,” commented as follows: 


Members of the American Veterinary Medical Association, meet- 
ing for their 73rd annual convention in Columbus, Ohio, announce 
that there are no more “horse doctors” in their profession. 
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Some years ago veterinarians were known by that name. Vet- 
erinarians did not like it any more in those days than they do 
now, but they tolerated it. 

When the horse took itself out of the picture the name began to 
disappear. Veterinarians found a better practice in serving pet 
owners and farmers. In fact, the horse today is seldom the sub- 
ject of treatment. Instead the veterinarian, according to Dr. F. A. 
Zimmer, Ohio State Veterinarian, points out that most members 
of this profession treat many more small animals, swine or cattle 
than they do horses, although the care of fine horses is again 
becoming an important part of veterinary work. 

Doctors of veterinary surgery had cause to resent the old name 
of “horse doctor.” They had studied their profession diligently 
and moved into communities to live as respected citizens. They 
point out today that theirs is a more difficult profession in some 
ways than that of the human medicine in that their patients can 
never tell them where they feel the pain. 


Another slant on the progress being made by the veterinary 
profession is contained in the following editorial, under the 
caption, “Enough Is Enough,” which appeared in the Columbus 
Citizen for August 12: 


We're just a little bit inclined to suspect that the age of spe- 
cialization has gone too far. One old-time veterinarian attending 
the convention here of the American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion mourns that it has gotten so that a general practitioner can’t 
make a living any more. Like their colleagues who practice on 
humans instead of animals, the “vets” have become specialists. 

And in the mail today we get a reply from our Washington 
Bureau in answer to a local reader who asked if a game is patent- 
able. Yes, our Washington specialists say, the apparatus can be 
patented, the rules can be copyrighted, a design patent on the 
board can be obtained and the name can be registered as a trade- 
mark! 

If this keeps up we're going to go out in the country and see 
if we can squeeze in a patch of ground between a poultry raiser, 
a dairyman, a truck farmer and a horse breeder and run an old- 
fashioned general practitioner’s farm just to see if Mother Nature 
still remembers how to bring up corn, hogs, wheat, chickens and 
sweet potatoes in the same 80 acres. 


The selection of Dean Brumley as president-elect of the 
A. V. M. A. struck a popular chord with everybody, if we may 
judge from comments made in the press. Here is one from the 
Ohio State Journal, of August 14: 


Upon Dr. O. V. Brumley, dean of the veterinary college at Ohio 
State University, the American Veterinary Medical Association has 
conferred a unique honor. For, according to the new policy of the 
association, it elects next year’s president in advance, and Dr. 
Brumley is the first of such executives so to be elected. 

The association will have two presidents, Dr. R. J. Foster, chief 
of the U. S. Veterinary Corps, having just been chosen president 
for 1936, but these two executives will not be in each other’s way, 
or in a clash of authority, and before Dr. Foster lays down the 
gavel he will know, indeed he’ll know all year, who is to succeed 
him, and the two will be able to get together and work out policies. 

It is a great credit to Ohio, to Columbus and to Ohio State Uni- 
versity that the veterinarians of the nation should choose Dr. 
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Brumley as their head. They know where to come to find material 
of the first water. Dr. Brumley is to be congratulated, but not 
more so than the association. 

In this connection one is reminded, too, that when the American 
Medical Association wanted a president recently it selected Dr. 
J. H. J. Upham, dean of medicine at Ohio State. 

And thus Ohio’s great university is doubly honored. 


_ The same day the Columbus Citizen graciously acknowledged 
the honor conferred on Dean Brumley as follows: 


Honors are coming fast for Ohio State University. Last week 

the world sat up to take notice of the school on the Olentangy 

River when Jesse Owens ran and jumped his way to record- 
breaking victory at the Olympics. 

But in a less spectacular, even more important way, the univer- 
sity has been doubly honored in the field of medicine. 

Dr. J. H. J. Upham, dean of the university’s College of Medicine, 
was chosen president-elect of the American Medical Association in 

- May. This group with a membership of about 100,000 has been 
working for nearly 100 years to improve standards and ethics in 
medical profession. 
a This week practitioners of another branch of the field, veterinary 
_ medicine, chose another O. S. U. dean, Dr. O. V. Brumley of the 
- College of Veterinary Medicine, as their president-elect. 

These two groups have much in common in the fight to prevent 
the spread of disease, whether it be in our food supplies or in our 
bodies. 

The city proudly congratulates these men upon their distinction 
i 2 and wishes them outstanding success in the administration of their 


ah Even outside of Columbus the sdititine of Ohio State Univer- 
sity was acknowledged, under the caption, “O. S. U. Scores 
Again,” by the News-Bee of Toledo: 


Ohio State University’s recent honors aren’t confined to the field 
of sports, despite Jesse Owens’ achievements at the Olympic 


games, 
__ Dean O. V. Brumley, of the University’s College of Veterinary 
he Medicine, has just been named as president-elect of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association. That choice followed by just two 
months the similar honor accorded by the American Medical As- 

- sociation to Dean J. H. J. Upham of Ohio State’s College of Medi- 
- cine. Both men will preside over their respective groups during 


1987. 
: The elections speak well for the quality of professional and 
scientific training given at the state’s leading university. 

These six editorials undoubtedly were read by thousands of 
people throughout Ohio and adjoining states. Add the hundreds 
of news articles which appeared just before, during and right 
after the convention, in the press throughout Ohio, Michigan 
and Indiana particularly, and we have a nice job of publicity for 
the veterinary profession. To cite just one example of local 
publicity, the Times, of Canal Winchester, Ohio, ran an article 
acolumn and a half long, on August 13, mentioning all of the 
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Ohio veterinarians who were participating in the program of 
the convention. 


CONVENTION NOTES 


Dr. C. C. Palmer, of Newark, was Delaware’s sole representa- 
tive. 

Dr. Hugh Hurst, of Salt Lake City, was the single registrant 
from Utah. 

Dr. J. T. Dallas, of Boise, was the only Idaho veterinarian 
registered. 

Dr. C. E. Chase, of Manchester, represented New Hampshire 
all by himself. 

From Montana came Dr. L. E. Patton, of Billings, and Dr. E. 
A. Tunnicliff, of Bozeman. 

Arizona was represented by Dr. G. G. Crosbie, of Yuma, and 
Dr. J. B. McQuown, of Tucson. 

Oregon was represented by Drs. W. H. Lytle, of Salem; O. H. 
Muth and B. T. Simms, of Corvallis. 

Rhode Island sent Drs. J. S. Barber, of Central Falls; J. P. 
Delaplane, of Kingston, and L. F. Maier, of North Scituate. 

Three members represented Maine; Drs. R. L. Knudson, of 
Augusta; Geo. M. Potter, of Portland, and C. L. Ryan, of Dexter. 

Colorado had three veterinarians at the meeting: Drs. W. W. 
Aichelman and R. M. Gow, of Denver, and I. E. Newsom, of Fort 
Collins. 

A trio of Louisiana members registered: Drs. H. H. Baur, of 
Monroe; W. T. Oglesby, of Baton Rouge, and H. H. Tucker, of 
Crowley. 

Telegrams were exchanged with Drs. Benjamin McInnes, of 
Charleston, S. Car., and C. W. Crowley, of Saint Louis, Mo., 
members for 60 years. 

Vermont had three veterinarians on the registration list: Drs. 
L. H. Adams and A. F. Ranney, of Montpelier, and E. K. Treat, 
of Manchester Center. 

Washington contributed three to the attendance total: Drs. 
Ernest C. McCulloch and E. E. Wegner, of Pullman, and Thomas 
O. Anders, of Seattle. 

North Dakota was represented by a trio of well-known mem- 
bers: Drs. B. K. Bjornson and L. M. Roderick, of Fargo, and 
T. O. Brandenberg, of Bismarck. 

South Dakota sent a quartet to the meeting: Drs. C. H. Hays, 
of Pierre; W. R. Kidwell, of Sioux Falls; C. C. Lipp and Gilbert 
S. Weaver, of Brookings. 
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EDITORIAL 


Connecticut was represented by five veterinarians: Drs. E. 
R. Dimock, of Merrow; Edwin Laitinen, of West Hartford; F. 
W. Page, of Danielson; Aaron I. Stern, of Meriden, and T. W. 
Workman, of New Haven. 

Georgia contributed a half dozen members to the attendance | 
figure: Drs. D. R. Appel, A. L. Hirleman, J. L. Hopping and Chas. 
C. Rife, of Atlanta; R. C. Fuller, of Quitman, and Col. B. A. © 
Seeley of Fort McPherson. 

Dr. N. S. Mayo took a bow as the oldest member of the roll, 
who was present at the opening session. Dr. Walter Shaw, of © 
Dayton, Ohio, registered later. He has been a member since 
1890. Dr. Mayo’s membership dates from 1891. 


Oklahoma has nine members on the registry: Drs. L. J. Allen, 


__-§. R. Espy, C. H. Fauks, C. C. Hisel and J. H. Kitzhofer, of Okla- _ 
- -—homa City; J. M. Higgins, of Tulsa; G. L. Krieger, of Bartles- 


a 


. ville; L. H. Moe, of Stillwater, and S. A. Watters, of Norman. 


We ie Beaudette and M. L. Morris, of New Brunswick; J. J. Black, of 
a _ Vineland; J. B. Hagenbuch, of Lawrenceville; R. A. Hendershott, 


New Jersey had eight members in attendance: Drs. F. R. 


_ John T. McGrann and J. H. McNeil, of Trenton, and R. A. Wil- 


of Montclair. 
_ Mississippi sent eight members to the meeting: Drs. Chas. 


Barnes, of Yazoo City; Andy Crawford, of Rolling Fork; E. H. 


Durr and R. H. Stewart, of Jackson; William L. Gates, of 
- Clarksdale; W. C. Kailer, of Natchez; O. M. Norton, of Green- 
ville, and A. J. Royal, of Scott. 

South Carolina appeared nine times on the registry: Drs. N. J. 


Ayers, of Greer; W. A. Barnette, of Greenwood; C. C. Harmon 


and R. A. Mays, of Columbia; L. J. Hogan, and J. H. Moore, of 
Charleston; G. J. Lawhon, of Hartsville; B. C. McLean, of 
Aiken, and L. C. Merritt, of Sumter. 
_ Nebraska sent eleven delegates to boost for Omaha: Drs. Frank 
- Breed, Carl J. Norden, Earl M. Simonson, and J. E. Weinman, 
of Lincoln; P. L. Cady, of Fremont; Lt. Col. J. D. Derrick, Drs. 


iy Chas. M. Gardner, Frank Jelen, J. D. Ray and W. T. Spencer, 


of Omaha, and E. C. Jones, of Grand Island. 

California helped along the attendance with eight members: 
Drs. W. C. Bateman, of San Bernardino; W. H. Boynton, of 
Berkeley; D. K. Collins of Long Beach; H. H. Groth, of San 
- Mateo; W. R. Hinshaw, of Davis; L. M. Hurt, of Pasadena; 
John F. McKenna, of Los Angeles, and E. F. Sheffield, of San 
Diego. 
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APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Missouri registrations reached a total of 23: Drs. R. L. An- 
deres, E. A. Cahill, C. L. Campbell, J. C. Flynn, C. D. Folse, G. G, 
Graham, A. T. Kinsley, Ashe Lockhart, C. E. Salsbery and H. W. 
Young, of Kansas City; C. H. Beckman, Wm. E. Beckmann, S. W. 
Haigler, John V. Nevitt and E. M. Prather, of Saint Louis; 
Harry L. Bussong, of Belton; J. L. Cherry, of Tarkio; H. E. 
Curry and Fred M. Shigley, of Jefferson City; A. J. Durant and 
Cecil Elder, of Columbia; Roy Morgan of Skidmore, and H. A, 
Presler, of University City. 


APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


(See July, 1936, JouRNAL) 
First 


ANDERES, Ropert L. adil 6501 Belinder Rd., Kansas City, Mo. 
B. S., Kansas State College, 1925 
D. V. M., Kansas State College, 1934 
Vouchers: E. E. Leasure and J. V. Lacroix. 
BELDEN, MAvuRICE F. 397 S. Central Ave., Columbus, Ohio 
D. V. M., Ohio State University, 1933 
Vouchers: K. F. Smith and A. G. Madden, Jr. 
BENDER, JacK D. 527 E. Main St., Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
D. V. M., Ohio State University, 1935 
Vouchers: D. W. Ashcraft and Hugh L, Fry. 
BERNARD, PAUL Sabina, Ohio 
D. V. M., Ohio State University, 1929 
Vouchers: Lewis H. Moe and R. E. Rebrassier. 
BiL_s, WILLIAM E. 1597 Hunter St., Columbus, Ohio 
D. V. M., Ohio State University, 1936 
Vouchers: W. F. Guard and C. R. Donham. 
CANGI, GUERINO W. 2217 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
D. V. M., Cornell University, 1929 
B. S., New York State Agricultural College, 1930 
Vouchers: Donald W. Baker, Albert F. Ranney and Samuel Glenn. 
CitENOWETH, JOHN W., JR. Albany, Mo. 
D. V. M., Iowa State College, 1933 
Vouchers: Ashe Lockhart and C. L. Campbell. 
CLARKSON, MERTON R. Box 294, Madison, Ind. 
B. S., D. V. M., State College of Washington, 1930 
Vouchers: Herman Busman and Hilton A. Smith. 
CLAWSON, EARLE D. 2418 N. Miami Ave., Miami, Fla. 
D. V. M., United States College of Veterinary Surgeons, 1916 
Vouchers: J. H. Yarborough and John R. Wells. 
CoLLIns, JOHN H. 615 High St., Worthington, Ohio 
D. V. M., Ohio State University, 1935 
Vouchers: Jas. D. Grossman and C. L. Haupert. 
Davis, Ropert W. Box 1164, Great Falls, Mont. 
D. V. M., Colorado State College, 1935 


Vouchers: E. A. Tunnicliff and W. L. Carson. 
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11 Park Ave., Westminster, Md. 
D. V. M., Kansas State College, 1935 
Vouchers: John Micuda and J. H. Burt. 


EsBertz, CHARLES D. 613 N. Ninth St., Manhattan, Kan. 
D. V. M., Cornell University, 1935 
Vouchers: Edwin J. Frick and R. R. Dykstra. 


ELNonis, ALBIN 8S. 2621 Mishawaka Ave., South Bend, Ind. 
D. V. M., Chicago Veterinary College, 1920 
Vouchers: H. H. Baur, E. B. Mount and H. J. Magrane. 


Forp, Dana D. 527 Hyde Park Blvd., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
D. V. M., Cornell. University, 1927 
Vouchers: Frank E. McClelland and William A. Dennis. 


GooprFELLOW, WILLIAM A. 747 Big Horn Ave., Sheridan, Wyo. 
D. V. M., Colorado State College, 1935 
Vouchers: A. A. Hermann, I. E. Newsom and H. D. Port. 


Harmon, CLAUDE C, 900 Harden St., Columbia, S. C. 
D. V. M., Ohio State University, 1920 
Vouchers: W. A. Barnette and G. J. Lawhon. 


HARTLEY, MARVIN E., 119 W. Eighth St., Cambridge, Ohio 
D. V. M., Ohio State University, 1914 
Vouchers: H. H. Fairbank and Leonard W. Goss. 


Jones, JAMES V. 3405 Alta Vista Pl., Cheviot, Ohio 
D. V. M., Indiana Veterinary College, 1920 
Vouchers: D. C. Hyde and Oscar V. Brumley. 


KAILER, WARREN C. 77 Auburn Ave., Natchez, Miss. 
D. V. S., Kansas City Veterinary College, 1908 
Vouchers: E. H. Durr and D. M. Campbell. 


KARLSON, ALFRED G. 227 Sheldon, Ames, Iowa 
B. S., Iowa State College, 1934 
D. V. M., Iowa State College, 1935 
Vouchers: H. D. Bergman and C. H. Covault. 


KILPATRICK, J. W. Hamilton, Mont. 
D. V. M., Kansas City Veterinary College, 1918 
Vouchers: F. M. Nelson and E. A. Tunnicliff. 


Le Dunk, EMMETT K. Delaware Ave., Delmar, N. Y. 
D. V. M., Ohio State University, 1929 
M. S., Ohio State University, 1933 
Vouchers: Lewis H. Moe and Leonard J. Goss. 


LEONARD, HARRY A. 3026 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 
D. V. M., Colorado State College, 1936 
Vouchers: J. C. Flynn and I. E. Newsom. 


LIDIKAY, HENRY A. Darlington, Ind. 
D. V. M., Ohio State University, 1929 
Vouchers: Lewis H. Moe, D. C. Hyde and W. K. York. 


Lutz, CLARENCE M. Forest, Ohio 
D. V. M., Ohio State University, 1917 
Vouchers: W. R. Krill and H. G. Bond. 


2612 S. Saginaw St., Flint, Mich. 
D. V. M., Michigan State College, 1932 
Vouchers: W. W. Thompson and Ward Giltner. 
MILLER, Howarp W. 94 W. Lane Ave., Columbus, Ohio 
D. V. M., Ohio State University, 1908 
Vouchers: F. A. Zimmer and D. C. Hyde. 
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Morton, JoHN D. Pine Bluff Stockyards, Pine Bluff, Ark. 
D. V. M., Iowa State College, 1933 
Vouchers: C. D. Stubbs and P. A. Johnson. 


Nicos, Roy E. Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
is B. V. Sc., Ontario Veterinary College, 1933 

M. S., Ohio State University, 1934 
Vouchers: W. F. Guard and C. R. Donham. 


RAMSEY, SAMUEL V. 234 S. Third St., Terre Haute, Ind. 
D. V. M., Terre Haute Veterinary College, 1912 
Vouchers: H. M. Bratt and Noel C. Elberson. 


RreEeD, W. RAYMOND 100 E. William St., Delaware, Ohio 
D. V. M., Ohio State University, 1936 
Vouchers: Jacob P. Mauney and R. E. Rebrassier. 


ScHULTZ, HENRY M. Box 933, Missoula, Mont. 
M. D. V., McKillip Veterinary College, 1904 
Vouchers: E. A. Tunnicliff and F. M. Nelson. 


 Scuwartz, JOHN A. Danville, Ind. 
D. V. M., Indiana Veterinary College, 1910 
Vouchers: Frank H. Brown and R. C. Julien. 
- SHAFER, Roscoe C. R. 1, West Alexandria, Ohio 
D. V. M., Ohio State University, 1913 

Vouchers: Leonard W. Goss and Oscar V. Brumley. 

Simes, DonaALp E. 222 E. First St., Duluth, Minn. 
D. V. M., Ohio State University, 1932 

Vouchers: Lewis H. Moe, D. C. Hyde and J. P. Foster. 


- ACK, JOHN H. Capitol Sta., Helena, Mont. 
= B. S., D. V. M., State College of Washington, 1931 
Vouchers: W. L. Carson and J. W. Murdock. 
Sire, Kermir O. Grenada, Miss 


D. V. M., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1932 
Vouchers: Wm. L. Gates and O. M. Norton. 


Ropert M. Jamestown, Ohio 
D. V. M., Ohio State University, 1934 
Vouchers: H. H. Fairbank and K. F. Smith. 


STEINER, SIDNEY A. 6068 Chester Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
V. M. D., University of Pennsylvania, 1936 
Vouchers: G. A. Dick and E. L. Stubbs. 


STEVENSON, Ropert L. 642 N. Main St., Dayton, Ohio 
D. V. M., Ohio State University, 1929 
Vouchers: Jas. D. Grossman and D. W. Ashcraft. 


Srewarr, Russew J. Box 547, Vicksburg, Miss. 
D. V. M., Colorado State College, 1935 
Vouchers: Wm. L. Gates and O. M. Norton. 


SWISHER, CLay E. Cameron, W. Va. 
D. V. M., McKillip Veterinary College, 1917 
Vouchers: J. H. Rietz and H. M. Newton. 


VoceL, WILLIAM M. 425 E. Third St., Dayton, Ohio 
D. V. M., Ohio State University, 1936 
Vouchers: Jas. D. Grossman and D. W. Ashcraft. 


“WiriaMs, WALTER J. 251 E. High St., Lexington, Ky. 
) iF A. B., University of Kentucky, 1932 

D. V. M., Cornell University, 1936 

“ae Floyd E. Hull and M. G. Fincher. 
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Applications Pending 


“oe 


SECOND LISTING 
(See August, 1936, JouRNAL) 


Bailey, Lee K., 123 S. Randolph, Lexington, Va. 
Beard, Donald C., Box 994, Sanford, N. C. 

Berry, Thomas ie 2101 Milvia St., Berkeley, Calif. 
Daughtrey, F. D., 355 E. Fifth Ave., Lancaster, Ohio. 
Davidson, L. N., 905 W. Loucks St., Sheridan, Wyo. 
Donahue, Michael J., 136 W. 53rd St., New York, N. Y. 
Elliott, Berton J., Albany, Ohio. 
Ellis, Charles H., Jr., 624 Union St., 


Brunswick, Ga. 


Hendricks, Stanley L., 210 Cotton States Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 
Holmes, John M., 3750 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Ingmand, Eugene B., Box 815, Zionsville, Ind. 
Josse, Charles K., Germantown, Ohio. 
Kern, William H., Box 735, Winston-Salem, N.C. 2” Pa 
Knudson, Robert L., State House, Augusta, Me. 
Lee, Walter H., Big Piney, Wyo. 


Lindley, William H., Lawrenceburg, Ind. 

McQuown, John B., 2300 E. Broadway, Tucson, Ariz. ity, MIE 
Muskovin, Albin, 61 W. Sunrise Highway, Merrick, N. Y. | 
Noonan, Cyril J.,. Mamaroneck Ave. at Saxonwood Rd., White Plains, 


Pharr, Roy R., 35 N. Heber St., Beckley, W. Va. ain. 
Pritchard, John W., Lena, Wis. 
Spierling, William E., New Post Office Bldg., Columbus, Ohio. ht oe 
Stark, Herman, 397 Carlton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Staton, Bruce H., N. C. Department of Agriculture, Raleigh, N. C. 
Watson, Clement E., Hotel Lodi, Lodi, Calif. 
Wernicoff, Nathan, 105-06 Metropolitan Ave., Forest Hills, N. Y. 
Whitlock, John H., Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kan. - 
Wilson, Wells M., Williamsport, Ohio. 

The amount which should accompany an application filed this month 


is $6.67, which covers membership fee and dues to January 1, 1937, in- 
cluding subscription to the JoURNAL. 


COMING VETERINARY MEETINGS 


San Diego County Veterinary Medical Association. San Diego, 
Calif. September 8, 1936. Dr. Donald E. Stover, Secretary, 
Zodlogical Research Bldg., Balboa Park, San Diego, Calif. 

Ak-Sar-Ben Veterinary Medical Association. Elks Building, 
Omaha, Neb. September 14, 1936. Dr. J. N. MclIlnay, Secre- 
tary, 3251 Leavenworth St., Omaha, Neb. 

National Veterinary Medical Association Congress. Scarborough, 
Yorkshire, England. September 14-18, 1936. Mr. F. Knight, 
General Secretary, 2, Verulam Bldgs., Gray’s Inn, London, 
W. C. 1, England. 

Kansas City Veterinary 
City, Mo. September 15, 1936. Dr. 
1103 E. 47th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Kansas 
C. C. Foulk, Secretary, 


Association. Baltimore Hotel, 
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COMING ‘VETERINARY MEETINGS 


Southern California Veterinary Medical Association. Chamber 
of Commerce Building, Los Angeles, Calif. September 16, 1936. 
Dr. L. E. Pike, Secretary, 1220 Bennett Ave., Long Beach, 
Calif. 

Southwestern Minnesota Veterinary Medical Association. City 
Hall, Windom, Minn. September 24, 1936. Dr. Louis E. Stan- 
ton, Secretary, Jackson, Minn. 

Houston Veterinary Association. Houston, Texas. October 1, 
1936. Dr. D. B. Strickler, Secretary, 317 Federal Bldg., Hous- 

ton, Texas. 

New York City, Veterinary Medical Association of. Hotel New 
Yorker, 8th Ave. and 34th St., New York, N. Y. October 7, 
1936. Dr. R. S. MacKellar, Jr., Secretary, 329 W. 12th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Saint hae District Veterinary Medical Association. Melbourne 


t=) 


Secvetars, 3678 Dover Pl. Saint Louis, “Mo. 

_ Chicago Veterinary Medical Association. Palmer House, Chi- 
Pe cago, Ill. October 13, 1936. Dr. O. Norling-Christensen, Sec- 

retary, 1904 W. North Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Southeastern Michigan Veterinary Medical Association. Detroit, 
Mich. October 14, 1936. Dr. F. D. Egan, Secretary, 17422 
Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Eastern Iowa Veterinary Association, Inc. Hotel Montrose, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. October 20-21, 1936. Dr. John J. Strandberg, 
Secretary, 1005 Eighth Ave., Belle Plaine, Iowa. 

American Public Health Association. New Orleans, La. Octo- 

ber 20-23, 1936. Willimina Rayne Walsh, 50 W. Fiftieth St., 

New York, N. Y. 

- Southern States Veterinary Medical Association. George Van- 
derbilt Hotel, Asheville, N. C. October 21-23, 1936. Dr. M. R. 
Blackstock, Secretary, 157 W. Hampton Ave., Spartanburg, 
C. 

Pennsylvania State Veterinary Medical Association. Harrisburg, 

Pa. October 22-23, 1936. Dr. Ernest W. Hogg, Corresponding 

Secretary, 20 Darling St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

West Virginia Veterinary Medical Association. Charleston, W. 
Va. October 27-28, 1936. Dr. J. H. Rietz, Secretary, Oglebay 
Hall, West Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Keystone Veterinary Medical Association. School of Veterinary 
Medicine, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. Octo- 
ber 28, 1936. Dr. J. A. Mehan, Corresponding Secretary, 39th 


St. & Woodland Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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By J. C. FLYNN, President 
American Veterinary Medical Association 
| Kansas City, Mo. 


More than three score and ten years ago, there was brought 
into existence, in the city of New York, an organization destined 
— to become one of the greatest professional organizations of its 
_ kind in the world, and the greatest organization of its kind in 


its own profession. This organization was christened the United 


States Veterinary Medical Association and this name was changed 
to the American Veterinary Medical Association in 1898. Its 
purpose was to bring about a closer relationship and promote a 
better understanding between members of the profession, to aid 
the profession in rendering a better service to the public in mat- 
ters of health and sanitation, and to aid and counsel with the 
weak and erring who temporarily forget the high principles upon 
which our profession is founded. 

Today that great organization assembles in what promises to 
be the banner meeting in its history. Here are gathered together 
men and women of serious thought and a deep sense of duty to 
their fellow man. Were they brought here by thoughts of miles 
of ocean shore, with its cooling breezes and its wave-washed 
sandy beaches, or visions of snow-capped mountains with their 
many cool, shady retreats? No! Organizations of this kind 
are not made up of that class. They are the red-blooded, level- 
headed, hard-working members of the profession who think more 
of the future of our profession than they do of personal comfort, 
and gladly exchange the passing pleasure of ocean breezes and 
mountain scenery for the pleasant smiles, hearty greetings, warm 
handshakes, and the lasting friendship that has greeted each 
and every one of us today by the citizens of the great common- 
wealth of Ohio and the city of Columbus. 


A president’s address is like a mother-in-law’s advice, listened 
to but seldom followed. 

The past year has given me opportunity to study the set-up 
of our Association and while we have a well-conducted institu- 
tion, some improvement might be brought about if certain lines 
were followed in transacting our affairs. Few criticisms or 
suggestions that I will make in my address are ideas of my own, 


*Presented at the seventy-third annual meeting of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association, Columbus, Ohio, August 11-14, 1936. 
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but are thoughts gathered from leading members of the pro- 
fession who, at my suggestion, freely discussed the situation 


with me and offered advice in the matter. 4 Aaah / 


EDUCATION 
= The development of a profession runs parallel to the educa- 


tional system it maintains. Ours can be no exception, for if we 
are to serve the country well, we can do so only by keeping our 
colleges abreast with the progress of medicine. In this respect 
the veterinary profession has not defaulted, although impressions 
to the contrary have long prevailed. When the American Medical 
Association was organized in May, 1847, medical education in the 
United States was a farce. As a writer for a medical journal 
said recently, “It was corrupt and degenerate.”” The situation 
was comparable to that of veterinary medicine, when this As- 
sociation was founded in 1863. 

These beginnings in the two professions were but 16 years 
apart, and in the march forward the two have kept in about the 
same relative positions. In the ’80’s, in fact until the beginning 
of this century, one could acquire the degree of Doctor of Medi- 
cine in two years, and that of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine in 
about the same time. There was not much difference in the 
entrance requirements, either. However, during the last decade 
of the 19th century, great progress was made in the educational 
systems of both professions. In veterinary medicine, public vet- 
erinary education had mobilized considerable influence and was 
in the succeeding years able, through the support and guidance 
of this Association, to supersede the private unmanaged system 
of former years. 

In 1920, the change was practically complete and since then 
only publicly supported colleges are accredited by existing agen- 
cies: the states and federal government, organized veterinary 
medicine, state examining boards, etc. The fact that the stand- 
ards for admission and graduation have been increased gradu- 
ally, precisely in the same proportion as in human medicine, 
speaks well for the present status. It is apparent, however, that 
the capacity of the colleges and the appropriations they receive 
from their respective legislatures and elsewhere are insufficient 
for two countries whose live stock industry is as vast as that 
of this country and Canada. 

A movement is on foot at this time to grade the colleges. Ad- 
mirable and important as this step might be, the question is one 
deserving considerable study before making the final decision, 
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as unquestionably the graduates of the poorest of the colleges 
are better than still fewer graduates under present conditions. 
There is so much undeveloped veterinary service in this country 
that can be developed only through the influence of college gradu- 
ates that it seems doubtful if the grading of schools should be 
ruthlessly accomplished until the capacity of the present schools 
is augmented. At this moment young men find it difficult to 
enter the profession because of overtaxed facilities of our col- 
leges. Numerical deficiency is a profession’s greatest obstacle, 
and I say this without discounting the benefits of higher quali- 
fications. 

Today, just as when private colleges were founded in the ’70’s, 
there is a*sensible balance between numbers and qualifications 
to be maintained in the interest of continued progress. I need 
not remind you that the volume of veterinary service, whatever 
may be its kind, private or public, depends largely upon the vol- 
ume of the personnel. Where there are no graduate veteri- 
narians, there can be no one to develop municipal food inspec- 
tion. Where there are no practitioners, there is no veterinary 
practice, although, in the same territory, a dozen or more might 
thrive. An example of building up veterinary service, where 
little existed before, is the present development of small-animal 
medicine. If this Association wants to see the application of 
veterinary science pass into the hands of the unqualified, all it 
needs to do is to take steps to reduce the personnel of the pro- 
fession. Veterinary service would then fall into other hands. 

May I offer the following suggestions to those in charge of the 
veterinary education of our young men today? The graduates 
come out of the colleges well trained in medicine and surgery, 
but with very little conception of how to associate their training 
with the many problems they meet in their chosen field. They 
have little conception of how to meet the public, how to establish 
and build a practice; how to open new fields of activity, how to 
meet and eliminate partially trained competition which is the 
greatest menace to our science today. 

Colleges would do well to have competent men in the field 
come in to give the students practical training, so they would 
be better fitted to put into practice the theories taught them by 
the faculty. I speak from the experience of a quarter of a cen- 
tury with recent graduates. I have found them sadly in need of 
practical training. I believe no student should be given a diploma 
to practice until he has had at least one year with a good prac- 
titioner ; 
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beats This Association may be justly proud of the veterinary col- 
- leges of North America, but it should deport itself in such a way 
Vion oar as to make them larger as well as better. and inasmuch as the 
z hy, _ federal government needs a large number of capable veterinarians 
_ for the civil and military service, the state colleges should be 

' ee by federal appropriations in order that all of the ex- 
pense does not fall upon those states which maintain veterinary 
faculties. 

Foop INSPECTION 


Food inspection is one of the undeveloped fields of American 
veterinary medicine. With the exception of the meat inspected 
by the federal Bureau of Animal Industry to qualify it for inter- 
state shipment and exportation to foreign countries, classical food 
inspection is a neglected art in this country. Exceptions can 
be pointed out, here and there among the larger cities and in 
certain states where some interest in this public health problem 
is being taken, but, on the whole, the mass of food of animal 
origin consumed by the American people comes to them without 
inspection as to its salubrity. The subject is a delicate one to 
discuss in the veterinary circle for the reason that recommended 
reforms arouse a conflict on the grounds that exposing the truth 
tends to decrease per capita consumption. This is an error. In- 
creased confidence in any product increases consumption. An 
editorial recently published in Veterinary Medicine on the sale 
of repulsive milk products drew a reproach from a local Wis- 
consin veterinary medical association, based upon the presump- 
tion that the dairy industry of that state would suffer from the 
publicity. 

Speaking on this subject the other day, before the South Caro- 
lina Veterinary Medical Association, Dr. Frank Kitchen, a dairy 
supervisor and meat inspector of quite a pretentious municipality 
of that state, pointed out the failings of the veterinary service 
in this respect. He depicted a typical scene in the following 
language: 

On one small truck or automobile, there comes to the “curb 
market” a load comprising fresh vegetables, both loose and bun- 
dled; honey, buttermilk and butter; some forms of cured meat, 
pies, cakes and fruit; two or three bags of soil for the city lady; 
three or four puppies and a sack of kittens; and last but not least 


a clump of limbs from the woods, to fan off the flies during sale 
hours. I have seen this and worse in many, many cities. 


I cite these two instances to portray a situation that only the 
veterinary profession can ever set right. In fact, my survey 
of this phase of veterinary service during the past year has re- 
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vealed some alarming facts, the principal one of which is lack of 
courage and lack of interest the veterinary profession has shown 
in taking action against these unbelievable conditions of our food 
supply which the people are led to believe is supremely pure. 
As another branch of the service had occupied most of my pro- 
fessional life, I was astonished to become suddenly aware of these 
imperfections. As a matter of fact, away from the busier centers 
of population, where health departments have instituted inspec- 
tion service, a drink of milk or a spread of butter may well be 
looked upon with considerable suspicion. 

Is it the duty of the veterinary profession to publicize the 
truth, or should it go on submerging the facts in the interest of 
unscrupulous producers? Certainly, if we are allied with the 
public health service, our confederation with that service can 
become a farce. It seems to me that we are bickering among 
ourselves over small matters, while we leave main problems 
severely alone, under pressure from inside and outside of our 
rank. Some one capable of doing so should be certifying to the 
wholesomeness of our food and surely no group is so well organ- 
ized to do so as the veterinary profession. 

A gigantic system of food inspection would not be costly, and 
it would pay good dividends to agriculture in consumer confidence 
and the people in terms of better health. Expanding the veteri- 
nary service to that extent would, however, require a larger per- 
sonnel than we have now. This again raises the question as to 
the number of veterinarians the nation needs. To reiterate, the 
number required is limited only by the amount of service the 
profession is resourceful enough to develop. In this respect the 
federal and army veterinarians are well organized, but the state 
and municipal veterinarians and the practitioners are inactive 
and unorganized. 

What a powerful organization, whose influence would be far 
reaching, could be established by grouping all state veterinarians 
in a national organization coéperating with their state associa- 
tions and the members of the House of Representatives of the 
A. V. M. A. in each state. These two powerful organizations, 
working with the Committee on Public Relations, would make 
its influence felt whenever it was desired to bring about a proper 
health measure. Laws are enacted by our lawmakers. Our law- 
makers are influenced by the wishes of the public and are in- 
terested in pleasing their public. Who is in a better position 
to mold public opinion than the practicing veterinarian? If he 
desires better conditions in his community he can get them if 
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he tries. Conditions are no better than we want them to be. 
We are doing only a small percentage of available practice, be- 
cause we are inactive and allow partially trained individuals to 
do that which is ours if we demand it. 

In view of the activity of the Extension Service in the field 
of veterinary medicine, the practicing veterinarian must realize 
the eminent danger of having his otherwise lucrative field re- 
duced to such proportions that he will be forced to join the field 
of public employés or seek other lines of endeavor. The prac- 

titioner cannot hope to go on competing with quacks who are 
allowed to practice due to lax veterinary laws, and the graduates 
of our profession who lend their aid to programs that will slowly 
but surely destroy our profession. The practitioners must be- 
come more active in politics, wherein lies the remedy. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


During my administration there was formed a committee 
delegated to formulate plans for a better veterinary service. Its 
duty, in effect, is to find a common background for all the groups 
composing the veterinary profession. The first report of this 
committee will be made at this meeting, and much good may be 


gts expected from its studies, since there seems to be too much bick- 
ering between groups engaged in different lines of work whose 
very existence rests entirely upon the rating veterinary medicine 
as a whole can obtain from the people. It is not rational for 
this Association to overlook the importance of group unity. The 
- questions it has to study and the interests it has to codrdinate 
- gomehow are remarkably delicate and complex. They involve per- 
sonal groups, state and national welfare and are, therefore, not 
subject to easy solution. We need to fear more the enemy within 
the ranks than from the outside. This committee can do much 
to create a closer harmony between the many groups engaged 
in various activities yet all working for a common cause, but 
not fully understanding each other. This must be accomplished 
somehow; otherwise, this Association will become exclusively the 


BUSINESS SIDE OF THE ASSOCIATION 


o Whether the income and expense of the Association are handled 
in a business-like manner is a subject for due consideration at 
all times. The income is derived from memberships, interest on 
investments, and publications. The expenses go to operation and 
publications. Each one of these inlets and outlets has significan‘* 
details which draw heavily upon a single mind, that of our cap 
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‘able Secretary-Editor, who, it seems to me, is an overworked 
man, highly efficient but with natural physical limitations. 

___ Interest on our liquid investments should not be used for cur- 
Bi. rent operating expenses until we have acquired a reserve of 
$100,000.00. The Treasurer’s report some years ago showed a 
surplus of over $30,000.00. The principal did not increase from 
_ interest accretions as much as it should have. Without looking 
\ _ for details whereby the income might be increased and the ex- 
__ —penses reduced in order to augment the wealth of the Associa- 
tion, this fact alone leads one to suggest a study of the business 
side of the Association. 

From my observations as President the past year and as a 
member of the Executive Board for several years, I am of the 
opinion that, in the interest of efficiency and economy, the Execu- 
tive Board should be reduced to five members, consisting of the 
President, the immediate Past President, the President-elect, 
the Secretary and the Treasurer. Since the House of Representa- 
tives is now the governing body and represents an evenly bal- 
anced representation of our membership, there is no longer a 
necessity for Executive Board districts and the business of the 
Board can be transacted by five members, four of whom are 
elected by the membership at large, with more dispatch, less ex- 
pense and greater efficiency than by a board of thirteen members 
under the present plan. 

The Executive Board appropriations are open to criticism in 
some instances. One wonders why the members of the Execu- 
tive Board should not attend the annual meetings at their own 
expense. Others, who read papers, officiate at section meetings, 
or read committee reports requiring considerable time to prepare 
are not paid. The Budget Committee, with the approval of the 
Association, sets aside funds for the necessary expense of rur- 
ning the affairs of the Association; no funds are allowed for 
expense of members attending Executive Board meetings. Bring- 
ing a large board of executives from every section of the country 
to a meeting is a tremendous expense, costing the Association 
in the neighborhood of $1,000.00 twice each year, or $2,000 an- 
nually. This should be eliminated. Moreover, appropriations 
made by the Executive Board might be limited to $1,000.00. The 
overhead of the Association seems quite high enough to be in- 
vestigated with a view of instituting certain economies which 
will in no way impair the work of the central office. 

One of the reforms that is badly needed is moving the treas- 
-ury to the Chicago office, eed eliminating the expense of main- 
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taining the treasury outside of Chicago. Soon after the bonding 
companies refused to guarantee our deposits, our depository bank 
went into the hands of a receiver and the Association stands to 
lose approximately $1,000.00 of liquid funds and in addition an 
expense of nearly $3,000.00, spent in litigation, to recover $5,- 
: 500.00 worth of bonds belonging to the Salmon Memorial Fund 
held by a bank that failed. This $4,000.00 might have been saved 
if the proposed arrangement had been in effect four years ago. 
Our funds are now in a Chicago bank where the premium for 
bonding is saved. The expense of having the treasury outside 
of Chicago should now be eliminated. I further recommend that 
a public accountant be delegated to audit the books of the Secre- 
tan and Treasurer and to issue monthly statements on the finan- 
cial status. The affairs of the Association have become too vast 
for the old system instituted when the Association’s obligations 
to its members from the financial standpoint were trivial. I 
~ trust that the Association will take action on this important mat- 
ter and thus protect ourselves from further losses. The com- 
plex methods of the present time in the handling of funds was 
one of the surprises of my administration. I would, therefore, 
suggest that an official, designated manager and treasurer, be 
attached to the central office and that the office of treasurer be 
discontinued through proper constitutional amendment. This 
officer should have charge of the Association’s affairs and the 
Secretary-Editor should be subordinate to him. By promoting 
the present Secretary-Editor to the higher office and appointing 
the assistant already authorized and approved by the Executive 
Board to act in his present capacity, the administrative and edi- 
torial burden now weighing too heavily upon one mind would be 
allocated to the advantage of the Association. 


GOVERNMENTAL SET-UP 


Recently our by-laws were amended to establish a House of 
Representatives. All power formerly enjoyed by the Association 
is now vested in the House of Representatives, except the nomi- 
nation, election and installation of officers. Under the present 
plan the delegates are selected by the entire membership of the 
state and provincial associations. Where a poll of the voters 
present would, in most cases, show a large number voting who 
are not members of the A. V. M. A. yet the delegate must vote 
as instructed by his association. This is a bad situation and 
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Under our present system the acts of the Executive Board must 
be approved by the House of Representatives. This procedure 
should be reversed and final approval of the acts of both the 
House of Representatives and the Executive Board be made by 
the Association in general session. Thus each member would 
have a voice in its affairs. Under the present system one may 
attend the national meetings the rest of his life and never have 
a voice in the conduct of its affairs, unless he be a member of 
the House of Representatives or the Executive Board. 

The power to govern should never be transferred to a mi- 
nority group. The final action should be with the Association 
in general session. I have no criticism of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to offer. I am calling attention to the manner in which 


they are chosen and the unlimited power vested in them. ; 


CODE OF ETHICS 


The Association sets down certain rules of conduct for its 
members, which are intended to govern the usual decorum ex- 
pected of professional men. As the sanctions are approved with- 
out material change by the state and local associations, the code 
of ethics we advocate may be regarded as the standard rules of 
deportment of the veterinary profession. Undoubtedly, the ad- 
vance we make and the rating we achieve among other profes- 
sions depend a great deal upon our obedience to them. There is 
a feeling, however, among the practitioners that they alone are 
singled out for enforcement of the code. Whether the existing 
code is rational or not is problematical, since the Association finds 
it expedient to overlook some violations and wink at others while 
severe disciplinary action is taken against the lesser offenders. 

To be honest with ourselves we should either enforce its pro- 
visions equitably or abolish some of them. Practitioners repri- 
manded for advertising, for example, see no justice in the dis- 
cipline to which they must yield in view of the loose way veteri- 
nary medicine is advertised by public agencies, who recommend 
treatment and sell remedies. The practitioner who calls atten- 
tion to the benefits of rabies vaccination or of ridding farm 
animals of parasites is charged with unethical methods, while 
public officials resorting to the same practice escape. The ques- 
tion of who may advertise and how remains for the Association 
to answer. 

On the whole, the membership has been reasonably ethical as 
far as objectionable advertising is concerned. Violations occur 
but they are not harmfully numerous. For a time, while pro- 
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moting a relatively new branch of practice, the small-animal 
group was indiscreet, but great improvements have come to 
pass, as shown by the vanishing advertisements that once ap- 
peared in the telephone directories of the large cities. In short, 
unethical advertising by practitioners is no longer a menace to 
veterinary medicine, but, on the other hand, it is considerably 
menaced by the advertising program of outside groups. In 
working out a plan for a veterinary service, obedience to a con- 
sistent code is imperative in the practice of medicine. 

If the practitioner is disciplined for doing that which injures 
his fellow practitioners, why should not the member who is in 
the public employ and who subscribes to a program that injures 
a fellow member be treated accordingly? I contend that the 
present code of ethics applies almost exclusively to the practicing 
veterinarians. That the code governing the decorum of veteri- 
narians should be different from that of human medicine is ap- 
parent. As our work concerns the operations of agriculture, in- 
dustry, commerce, sport and pleasure, as well as the health of 
the human being, the rules of deportment set down by organized 
veterinary medicine should be revised with the welfare of all cf 
these factors in mind, and equality should govern in their en- 
forcement. This detail should be included in the agenda of the 
Committee on Public Relations. 


ant 


LADIES’ AUXILIARY 


No organization is complete without the aid and counsel of the 
ladies, and the A. V. M. A. is no exception to this rule. The 
Ladies’ Auxiliary to our Association has been very active and has 
accomplished much good. Since their organization they have 
loaned over $10,000.00 in aiding young men to complete their 


_ veterinary education who otherwise might have become discour- 


aged and failed without their aid. 

Much credit is due the ladies who have served as president 
of this organization each year. They have given freely of their 
time and talent, but like the presidents of our Association their 
activity is confined principally to one term. The real burden 
must necessarily fall on the shoulders of the secretary and the 
treasurer. The Auxiliary is fortunate in having such capable, 
self-sacrificing women in these responsible positions as Mrs. 
H. P. Hoskins as Treasurer and Mrs. S. E. Hershey as Secretary, 
both of whom have accepted the ate hs cheerfully from year to 
year and have so nobly carried on. 3 
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THE PRESIDENT 

a The presidency of this great organization is a position of honor 
and trust. It carries with it serious obligations. This honor in 
all instances should be bestowed upon and never sought after 
by the individual. When once bestowed the honored individual 
should remember his deep debt to the Association and place its 
interests above all selfish thoughts. The best efforts of the best 
president can never repay the debt he owes his Association. 


Visiting state associations, encouraging and advising them of 
the benefits derived by supporting the A. V. M. A. and the ad- 
vantages of organized medicine is the principal duty of the Presi- 
dent. Due to time consumed and conflicting dates, the best any 
president can expect to do is to visit 50 per cent of the state 
association meetings, at a minimum of $1,000.00 expense. As 
$500.00 is the amount set aside for the President to travel on, 
the other $500.00 must be paid either by the state associations 
calling on the President after his Contingent Fund is exhausted, 
or must be paid by the President. In many cases it is borne 
partially by each. 

In the past year I visited 23 veterinary meetings, besides other 
meetings closely associated with our profession. This perhaps 
is a record that will be broken in the near future as the demand 
on the President’s time is rapidly increasing. Upon accepting the 
office of President I immediately considered that which I felt 
most vital to our welfare, building up the membership. I asked 
the Executive Board to grant certain concessions on reinstating 
members who had just passed through the panic. This con- 
cession was granted for a period of four months, resulting in 
a substantial increase both in new and reinstated members, in- 
creasing the income of our Association some $4,000.00 for 1936 
alone, which will of course mount into many thousands of dollars 
in the years to come. 

The extremely chaotic financial condition which prompted the 
departure from our established custom may never come again 
and the necessity of resorting to the plan we adopted likely will 
never occur again. It was an emergency act and adopted as such 
without thought of lowering the standards of our Association. 
May I here express my appreciation of the admirable coéperative 
spirit exhibited on the part of my fellow workers this past year. 
I am not going to single out any officer or committee as outstand- 
ing in rendering valuable aid to me, for they all, without excep- 
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tion, responded to every call to duty and I have only the highest 
praise for them. 

Vessels are of different capacities; some deliver more than 
others. If I failed in the past year, it was because the vessel 
_ chosen was too small and not from lack of effort or sense of duty. 
The vessel’s full capacity was delivered without reservation. For 
I deeply appreciated the honor conferred on me, and felt the great 
responsibility. I value highly the many new friends made and 
- the old friendships renewed. 

- Honored guests, ladies and fellow veterinarians, I am indebted 
to you for the privilege of addressing you this morning. as 


) 

Dr. Eichhorn on Tour 


The May, 1936, issue of the Revista de Medicina Fobiciunalle 
published by the Society of Veterinary Medicine of Buenos Aires, 
contained an article covering the recent visit of Dr. Adolph Eich- 
horn to Argentina. A reception committee, consisting of promi- 
nent Argentine veterinarians, escorted Dr. Eichhorn on a tour 
of inspection of refrigeration plants, the municipal abattoir, the 
Bacteriological Institute, stock yards and other places of interest, 
during his stay. 

Dr. Eichhorn started for Europe, shortly after his return from 
South America, to attend the Second International Congress on 
Microbiology. He was scheduled to address the congress on 
_ “Principles and Methods for the Quantitative Determination of 

_ Antigens and Antibodies, Including Their Diagnostic Applica- 
tion.” 


Steer Is Star in Movie 
The moving pictures showing some of the digestive processes 
in the rumen and reticulum of a steer caught the fancy of the 
-_- hawks covering the Columbus meeting. Dr. Schalk’s con- 
tribution to the program was the subject of much newspaper 
publicity and was given the lead-off réle in an article in the 
ss August 24 issue of Time. The captions given some of the news- 
ues . : paper articles were rather amusing. Here are a few of them: 
“Movies Show Steer’s Tummy,” “Steer Is Star in Movie,” “Vet- 
-erinarians See Movie Showing Cow’s Digestion,” “‘Feeder Steers 
Fey Feature Réles in Veterinarian’s Movie,” “Action Movie of 
s Stomach Will Headline Gathering of Veterinarians,” etc., 
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Live stock culture comprises the most profitable, as well as 
the most interesting and elevating, sector of American agricul- 
ture. You, my friends, comprise the most expert and highly 
trained sector in the army of American animal husbandmen. 
Mostly you have been trained in our land-grant colleges at state 
expense and you are therefore the wards of all the people. We 
have trained you to serve us professionally, and we have a right 
to look to you to protect with steadying hand and skilled brain 
the ark of our covenant, in which reposes the spark of life whence 
shall come all the meat and milk to feed our children and our 
children’s children. 

Have you been true to your trust? Have we, who are breeders 
of live stock, been true to our trust? How are we getting along 
together? Do you charge your fees justly? Do we pay them 
gladly? Do we understand one another—we who are stockmen 
and you who are the professional servants of our vast stock- 
growing industry? I come to stimulate in your minds frank 
answers to these questions. I come to advocate the building of 
a new structure that for all time will serve as a monument to the 
unselfish thinking of the New Era. I come to say that we must 
build a new bridge of goodwill between the veterinarian and the 
stockman. 

Have you, Doctor, forgotten the well-spring of your professional 
character? I imagine that if the sentry of public opinion were 
to challenge you in your work he would shout out at you as two 
gleaming headlights round a country lane at midnight: “Halt, 
who goes there?” And you would reply, as you parked your car 
and grabbed your satchel: “Sir, I am the veterinarian.” 

Veterinarian—from the Latin, belonging or pertaining to cattle. 
Forget it not, doctor. You belong to cattle. Not to dogs. You 
are a veterinarian, not a “caninidarian.” It would be interesting 
to trace the economic history of your great profession—perhaps 
someone during your annual convention will do so—from an 
emphasis on horses to small animals and pets and back, I hope, 
to cattle, that is, to farm animals. 

I want to tell you something which perhaps you do not realize 
so keenly as I. The charlatan, the deceiver, the herb-doctor, the 


*Presented at the seventy-third annual meeting of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association, Columbus, Ohio, August 11-14, 1936. 
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cheater is in your midst. I say that here is another temple that 
needs the carefully applied whip of public opinion. Or rather 
: x another Augean stable that needs a modern Hercules. We may 
; = ‘ not have the Alpheus River to help us clean out the filthy cumu- 
lation of the last 30 years, but we have plenty of pitchforks! 
i Not long ago, I sat by my fireside reading over the farm 
ia papers which I take in order to perfect my work as a live stock 
farmer. We had been having some trouble getting a valuable 
cow in calf, so my eye gleamed hopefully when it fell upon the 
well-known visage of my old friend, David Roberts, D. V. S., 
formerly head man of the veterinary business in the state of 
Wisconsin. 

HERD INFECTION—If your cows fail to breed, lose calves, re- 
tain after-birth, have udder trouble or shortage of milk, write us. 
No obligation. Send 25c for Uterine Capsule for slow breeding 
cows. Dr. David Roberts Veterinary Co., Box 195, Waukesha, Wis. 
So I sent my quarter, good hard silver that you could bite 

confidently, and in due course, sure enough, I got the Uterine 
cae Capsule. Let us examine it. 

ae et works, it’s worth a quarter. Wonder what’s in it? 
pa or I sent it to Dr. Moskey, and here’s what he says: 

eh Our analysis shows the capsules to consist of sodium bicarbonate 
(baking soda), sucrose (sugar), starch, cereal tissues, and some 
dried yeast. 

_- Many other examples of petty chicanery I could bring to you, 

s I merely wanted you to see that animal husbandry, no less 
A than human kind, has to deal with quacks, fakers, and “medicine 

-men” who would fatten on the diseases that terrorize us. Human 
cancer has its Brinkleys, and bovine abortion its “Dr.’s” also. 
It must be a phenomenon of the depression that we are now 

? with remedies for abortion and systems of management 
“ which you can learn only in a “scientific breeding school’ that 
Boxe to teach you, at $50 tuition fee, how to make barren cows 
breed and to “guarantee a normal healthy calf annually.” 

The quotations are from Hoard’s Dairyman, in an advertisement 
of the Graham Scientific Breeding School, 227 West 12th Street, 
Kansas City, Mo. Believing that my esteemed contemporary 
would not permit its readership to be fleeced and hoodwinked by 
any advertiser no matter how hard his money, I sent for the 
Graham literature. In the advertising in Hoard’s Dairyman, 
whose distinguished editor is president of the largest cattle club, 
indeed the largest breed society, in the world, the Holstein- 
Friesian Association of America, I learn that my old friend Frank 
B. Graham, will teach me, 7. e., he will teach anyone “who can 
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read his own writing and has fair hearing,” how to treat barren 
cows and by inference how to conquer Bang’s disease. Hoard’s 
Dairyman placards the announcement that Graham will hold his 
five-day breeding schools (they are only four days in reality, 
Tuesday morning to Friday night) at Boston, Montreal, Balti- 
more, Louisville, Kansas City, Newark, Toledo, Chicago, Sioux 
City, Minneapolis, Birmingham and Fort Worth. They offer you 
the course for $50, which pays round-trip carfare and tuition; 
if the carfare is not over $25. Let me quote from the Graham 
advertisement in Hoard’s Dairyman, even though you may 
scarcely believe your eyes: io” 

Twenty-five per cent More Milk. . . . The Barren Cow Treat- _ 
ment brings cows in heat any season of the year. . . . A cow 
might pick up a little infection or have some abnormal condition 
and still come in heat. . . . We guarantee a normal healthy calf 
annually. . . . By this plan there will be no barren cows. .. . 
Ninety per cent of the chronic barren cows of a breeding age not 
ruined by human hands can be made breeders. We teach the 
Abortion Plan which will insure a normal healthy calf crop, also 
the blood test. This work has been proved by thousands of breed- 
ers in every section of North America. Go and see these clean 
herds. . . . Our work on Abortion is just as necessary on clean 
negative herds for prevention as it is in a rotten herd. 

Like hundreds of other normal American farm boys, I accepted 
the invitation extended by Hoard’s Dairyman and sent for the 
catalog. In the catalog of the “Graham Scientific Breeding 
School” Mr. Graham is much more definite in his statements. 
He makes a big point of the traffic in aborted or barren cows. 
In fact, he offers the hope to any owner of aborters that his 
students will buy such cattle, and he infers that his method will 
cure them. 

You will be even more astounded to learn that every one of the 
dairy breed papers is printing the Graham ads. Now it so 
happens that a great veterinarian, Dr. E. S. Deubler, was presi- 
dent of the Ayrshire Breeder’s Association. Dr. Deubler is 
manager of the noted Penshurst herd and is an international 
authority on Bang’s disease. I wondered what he would say to 
having his association’s monthly run this misleading and unsound 
advertising. Dr. Deubler wrote in the November 15 issue of 
the Ayrshire Digest: 

It certainly would be splendid if half (of the School’s claims) 
were true, because breeders of long experience know full well that 
a perfect breeding record, a calf every year from every cow, is 
seldom secured, and no treatment which will make all barren cows 
breed has been developed by the most skilled veterinarians. To 
think of teaching any breeder who can read and hear to success- 


fully treat all barren cows by taking a course of one week’s in- 
struction is absolutely ridiculous. 
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That’s the right word for it—ridiculous. Yet not leinetanai 
exactly when you realize that in his school Mr. Graham tells you 
to carry right along in your herd a non-aborting cow that reacts 
positive to the test for Bang’s disease. That’s dangerous, very, 
very dangerous, and anyone who condones such a practice is a 
menace to the animal industry. A positive-reacting cow carries 
the organism Brucella abortus. This germ can be carried on feed, 
beda.ng, blankets, manure, what not. Any sort of touch or 
contact will transmit it. Like a torch in the haymow is a posi- 
tive-reacting animal in your herd. Yet I have positive evidence 
that Frank B. Graham is telling his students that they are follow- 
ing his abortion-control plan faithfully when they keep in their 
herd a positive-reacting but non-aborting heifer. Merely heaping 
contempt and contumely on the veterinary profession does not 
alter the fact that a heifer reacting positive, even though she 
never aborted, can infect a whole herd and a whole neighborhood. 

I am not so much concerned about Mr. Graham’s playing on 
the prejudice, curiosity, and hope that springs eternal in the 
hearts of our farm boys in order to extract $50 apiece from them 
for a course, the worth-while parts of which they should get from 
the extension animal husbandmen of the college of agriculture 
for nothing, as I am dismayed to contemplate the horror and 
destruction that follow in the wake of this nefarious business. 
It is incomprehensible to me that so honorable and conservative 
a journal as Hoard’s Dairyman should lend itself to promoting 
such silly live stovk massage. 

Here is the most shocking thing of all. I take this statement 
from Graham’s catalog: 

U. S. Government recognizes this school. The U. S. Government 
recognized this school by sending 36 students to the school during 
the past ten years, paying the regular full tuition for each one. 
These students are connected with government breeding operations. 
Three terms of school were held on government breeding farms. 
We have had one or more students at different terms of school. 

To my notion, one of the greatest things the New Deal has 
done is to use emergency funds for prosecuting the control of 
Bang’s disease. Field work is going on in practically every state. 
Some 3142 million cattle have been tested, with approximately 12 
per cent reactors. In many districts this work is being carried 
forward on a countywide plan. When a heifer reacts positive to 
the test, she is not turned loose in the herd, of course; she is 
killed. The owner gets all the salvage, and in addition the 
federal government pays him $25 if she is a grade, or $50 if she 
is registered. Isn’t Frank Graham's “teaching” a direct subver- 
_ sion of this wholesome work? 
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When he holds a school, Mr. Graham surrounds it with all the 
mummery that you would expect after reading his advertisements 
and his catalog. He makes every student raise his right hand 
and swear that he is not a veterinarian. Because the vets are 
trying to close him up! He instructs the boys not to take any 
notes, because they can’t keep up! 

“Does everyone here understand that he is not to tell what he 
heard or saw?” the president of the “Graham Scientific Breeding 
School” inquires pertinently as he collects the 50 bucks. Then 
the next day he asks all the boys to stand up who will agree to 
take this oath: “On the honor of a gentleman, I promise not to 
teach anyone what I have learned in this school.” It is not exactly 
the oath of Hippocrates, but it serves the purpose. Then he asks 
you to look around and see that every one is standing. So he 
concludes with this benediction: “If you believe in these men 
you saw standing and in Almighty God you cannot betray. 
Neither can you betray ten thousand other breeders who have 
taken this course.” 

Ten thousand other breeders? 10,000 x $50 = $500,000—a 
half million roughly that American farm boys have paid out to 
this Swedish masseur of the live stock industry. 

Will the sound animal husbandmen of this nation, the self- 
respecting live-stock press which cannot be bought with quack 
advertising, the veterinary’ profession, the agricultural colleges, 
and the United States Government stand for it? I think not. 

Now, my friends, as I said in the beginning, I want to be con- 
structive above all things. I don’t want to be a mere muckraker. 
I want to build a new bridge of goodwill between the veterinary 
profession and the live stock industry. I could go on and read 
you the interesting, if bitter, correspondence that passed between 
Frank Graham and myself, and passed, and passed. I could read 
you the assailments of my fellow editors. I could read you from 
now until the end of this convention hundreds and hundreds of 
letters from farmers and veterinarians, from herdsmen and estate 
managers, pro and con. I could read you letters which you ought 
to consider with care. They would show you what’s wrong with 
your profession. They would tell you of veterinarians who pre- 
sume to cure barren cows. Of veterinarians who charge uncon- 
scionable fees. Of tight-lipped, narrow-minded veterinarians who 
maintain the supercilious high and mighty attitude of not telling 
the farmer anything for fear he will do his own veterinary work, 
not even the simplest principles of sanitation or animal hygiene 
for fear the live stock won’t get sick and make a fat fee for the 
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local veterinarian. Oh, if my stockman, like the pot, yells “black” 
it is only because your veterinarian, like the “‘kittle,” called him 
“black” first. 

Can we get together? I’ve already indicated that there are 
some farm paper editors willing to deprive themselves of badly- 
needed cash in order to effect a clean-up. Incidentally it would 
please me most of all to have every veterinarian in America, in 
his capacity as a live stock leader, become a subscriber to the old 
bible of the stockman, Breeder’s Gazette. I can well remember 
when we employed Dr. A. S. Alexander of Wisconsin as our 
Veterinary Editor. We charged our subscribers a fee of $1 per 
inquiry which was answered by Dr. Alexander. How far have 
we advanced since then? But those inquiries, and these enroll- 
ments in the Graham School, and these uterine capsule sales, and 
the vivid correspondence from the field defending Mr. Graham’s 
purpose and methods, all indicate what? They indicate a yearn- 
ing hunger for something that we have not supplied. They show 
a demand that is very insistent. Let us supply it. 

Here is the New York College of Agriculture under Prof. 
Brownell putting on dairy cattle breeding schools. Here is the 
New Mexico Extension Service, with Dr. W. L. Black in charge, 
serving ranchers with veterinary advice through the county agri- 
cultural agents. I myself, as a live stock editor, have suggested 
and I reiterate it now, that every important live stock county in 
America should have a live stock agent, who should be a trained 
veterinarian as well as an animal husbandman. These “breeding 
schools” should be put on in every state under authoritative spon- 
sorship—either by the college of veterinary medicine, by the 
veterinary department of the college of agriculture, or by the 
animal husbandry department, in that order of preference. There 
is no more fascinating, nor instructive, nor useful topic for the 
_ youth of the land to study than the science, yea the art, of 

breeding. 

And look it: I have a letter from State Director Roswell G. 
Carr, 401 Mutual Building, Lansing, Michigan, who tells me that 
as part of the Resettlement Program, being administered for low- 
income farmers, a Veterinary Coéperative Association was organ- 
ized for Resettlement clients, low-income farmers, and others, in 
Livingston County. It is a particularly interesting experiment. 
having the coédperation of the college Extension Department. 
veterinarians and farmers. Right now contracts are being signed 
by the veterinarian preliminary to the actual operation of the 
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Here is an application of the codperative principle, developed in 
Sweden and Denmark, to your business and mine. Watch Living- 
ston County, Michigan. 

Picking up a newspaper in Chicago the other day, I noticed an 
ad, signed “Public Health Institute,” organized by public-spirited 
citizens as a corporation not-for-profit under the laws of the 
State of Illinois. The thought came to me that this might be 
an answer to the stockman-veterinarian enigma. So I wrote to 
the trustees. Let me read you this letter from Gen. Nathan 
William MacChesney : 


For a good many years I was interested in stock breeding myself 
as I had a prize Guernsey herd, but, while I still have my farm, 
J have gone out of the dairy business. 
Regarding the formation of the Public Health Institute, it grew 
out of the realization during the War that we had a very serious 
venereal disease problem in this country. A group of public-spirited 
- citizens got together and subscribed about $25,000.00 for a small 
endowment fund and organized the Public Health Institute. We 
- acted then, as we have ever since, as its counsel, and we have had 
a good many difficulties, due to the fact that certain parts of the 
medical profession have tried to interfere with it on the grounds 
that it constituted the corporate practice of medicine. However, 
it has had the endorsement of all the leading men of the field in 
_ this country and the enthusiastic support of such organizations as 
the Public Health Service of the United States, Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, ete. 

The Board of Trustees is composed of some of the leading men 
of Chicago and is carried on wholly in the public interest. No one 
is used in the treatment of patients except thoroughly trained 

- physicians, and our research work is under the direction of the 
- Department of Johns Hopkins, and is actually directed by a Johns 
Hopkins man. 


Could we have an American Veterinary Institute? It’s just a 
thought, and I leave it with you. 


Of this I am sure: We need a permanently functioning 
authority on veterinary information. That would do more than 
anything I can think of to build a new bridge of goodwill between 
the live stock industry and the veterinary profession. And it 
would do more to build the veterinary practice among the herds 
and flocks of the nation. 

For instance. On August 19, there will be a meeting in Spring- 
field, Ill., to discuss Bang’s disease and its control. The meeting 
has been called by the secretaries of the various cattle breeders’ 
associations. I rather think the idea is to discuss the idea of 
developing an abortion vaccine. At any rate you ought to be there. 
I mean the American Veterinary Medical Association ought to 
be there officially, represented by a committee. I am invited to 
that conference as the editor of a live stock paper. If you will 
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appoint an official committee and send it to Springfield, I’ll be 
glad to take you in as my guests, if no other way. 

And so, I wonder if you might not consider making that a 

_ standing committee—the embryo of an America Veterinary Insti- 

tute. Ways and means of financing such a work can be found. 

What we need is an official will up top here to do the job. It 

would be my idea that the committee on live stock health, or 

committee on stock-farmer relationships, or committee on breed- 

ing schools, or American Veterinary Institute, or whatever you 

- want to call it, in addition to giving out sound advice on sanita- 

tion and the maintenance of animal health, should serve also as 

the Public Relations Department of the veterinary profession. 

It would publicize veterinary services. In my layman belief your 

2 _ eode of ethics is not a veterinary code, it is a medical code, copied 

from the M. D.’s. You should sell your work to the public. You 

# should build the new bridge of goodwill between the veterinary 

_ profession and the live stock industry. An American Veterinary 

Institute—as a free will information service to your brother 


PRESIDENT FLYNN: You have listened to a very interesting . i 
straightforward discussion by Mr. Guard. The Chair will entertain a 
point of personal privilege if any member of the Army or the Bureau, 
or any practitioner, or even any layman who may be in the audience, 
feels he has been slandered by these remarks. I want to thank Mr. 
Guard for his presentation of the matter. 

Dr. J. V. Nevirr: As Live Stock Development Agent of the Missouri- 
Pacific Railroad, I meet these thousands of herdsmen who have taken 
the Graham course. Mr. Guard has done a real service in exposing 
the damage that course does to the cattle industry of America, and I 

- want to go on record as favoring a fight against this court, to get it 
.~ off the calendar. 1 know a good many men here have seen hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars go into the gutter because ignorant herds- 
~ men thought they knew something. They were so ignorant that they 
did not know they did not know. I believe there are ways and means 
to stop this thing. I talked to the State Veterinarian of Pennsylvania 
last night. He said that their state practice law laid down liable 
grounds, and Graham would be thrown into jail if he came into that 
state and disseminated any veterinary information. I believe a num- 
ber of other states can prevent Graham from operating in the same 
manner. 


Doctor Lambert to B. A. I. ‘ 


Dr. W. V. Lambert, formerly assistant professor of genetics 
at Iowa State College, is now in charge of genetics investigations 
in the U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry, with headquarters at 


Washington. 
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WHAT A NATIONAL PURE FOOD AND DRUG LAW Bm, 
MEANS TO THE PUBLIC* avi 


By S. A. POSTLE, Cincinnati, Ohio i. 
- Food and Drug Administration, U. S. Department of Agriculture | 


= I have been asked to tell you something regarding the opera- 

_ tions of our Food and Drug Administration in the enforcement 

of the Food and Drugs Act, to enable you to form some idea as 

= to what we are doing to protect the interests of the consumer 
a to assure that our foods and drugs are wholesome, pure and 
honestly labeled. It is impossible, in the time at my disposal, 
to present a complete picture of our activities. I will, however, 
rs briefly touch on a number of different phases of our werk in an 
effort to give you information that will enable you to form some 

idea as to the scope of our operations. 
The very nature of our work is such as to make it necessary 
_to employ the services of a varied personnel. We make use of 
chemists, bacteriologists, doctors, lawyers, veterinarians, phar- 
macologists, microanalysts, inspectors and others. This varied 
personnel enables us to consider intelligently all phases of food 

or drug matters. 

We consider our work as falling roughly into two classes— 
import and domestic. Under import we are charged with the 
responsibility of seeing that the goods offered for entry are satis- 
factory in character and properly labeled. Should an importa- 
tion be examined and found unsatisfactory in some particular, 
we refuse entry. The goods then must be re-exported or brought 
into full compliance with the law. Under the domestic phase of 
our work we exercise control over foods and drugs that move 
in interstate commerce or that are offered for sale in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia or the territories. 

Our law provides two means of control of domestic commerce. 
We can proceed against illegal goods themselves by seizure action. 
We can also bring an action in court against the person re- 
sponsible for the shipment of such goods. Under our import 
work we refused entry to some 3,500 lots last year. Our domestic 
activities resulted in approximately 3,000 seizures and prosecu- 
tions. In my discussion I will first say something regarding our 
food work. Later on, I will discuss our drug activities. 

At all times we have before us a great deal more food work 
than we can possibly do with our limited personnel. This means 


*Presented at the seventy-third annual meeting of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association, Columbus, Ohio, August 11-14, 1936. 
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sible for the effort Accordingly, we 
give first attention to those that be to 


or from filthy or and, third, is that 
large group of products that are economic cheats. 

As illustrative of foods that might be dangerous to health, this 
- spring we discovered that a packer of certain style olives had 
purchased a supply of barrels that had previously been used for 
calcium arsenate. The packer had made some shipments of olives 
in these contaminated barrels. Prompt action on our part pre- 
vented the use of that part of the olives which were contaminated 

with arsenic. 


LEAD ARSENATE SPRAYS 


_ The problem of poisonous spray residue on fruits and vege- 
tables is a large one. We devote more than one-fourth of our 

tm to this project. No satisfactory substitute for lead arsenate 

as a spray for apples and pears has been found. This means 
growers must use this toxic spray to produce their crops. It is 
our obligation to see that the lead and arsenic are satisfactorily 
removed before marketing. 

Producers and consumers are becoming deeply conscious of the 
health hazard incident to the continued consumption of fruit 
carrying heavy spray residue. While our authority extends only 
to interstate lots, state authorities are taking a more and more 
active interest in patrolling and regulating the output of their 
own states. The fact remains, however, that each year we are 

- compelled to seize a large number of shipments because the fruit 
was not satisfactorily cleaned before shipping. 


CRAB-MEAT INDUSTRY 


The large crab-meat industry on the Chesapeake Bay, the South 
= and Gulf coasts requires intensive attention every season. 
Deplorable conditions formerly existed and still recur from time 
to time. We found that the crabs were cooked and handled in 
rat-infested buildings. After cooking, the crabs were piled on 
slimy floors for cooling. Buildings were not screened which, of 
course, allowed millions of flies to circulate between the scrap 
heaps and the picking-rooms. ‘Toilet facilities in some instances 
were everything that they should not be. 
Working with state authorities, rigid rules were set up re- 
vamping the whole objectionable procedure. Many seizures were 
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made and prosecution actions were brought. At one of these 
cases the judge described the situation as “indefensible, inexcus- 
able, slovenly and sloppy.” The defendant and witnesses testified 
that they had eaten this crab-meat without harm. The judge 
then remarked: “The evidence of a thousand people who may 
have eaten the product without ill effects could not offset one case 
of illness caused by an unclean product.” Many other operations 
might be described to illustrate what we are doing in our effort 
to keep off the market foods that represent a definite health 
hazard, but time will not permit. 


We now come to the work we are doing on foods that contain 
filthy material. Perhaps two of our commonest, most widely used 
products will serve as illustrations. I refer to dairy products 
and tomato products. 

CREAM AND BUTTER 


Recently developed methods enable us to examine intelligently 
cream and butter for extraneous filth and decomposition, con- 
sisting of mold, particles of flies and other insects, insoluble frag- 
ments of manure, etc., which may be present in such fine particles 
as to make them impossible of detection without this special 
method. Foreign matter in creamery butter is largely the result 
of negligence in the handling of cream. Cream for commercia! 
buttermaking is procured from a multitude of small producers, 
some of whom handle and protect their product in a manner 
beyond reproach, as they would food intended for their own table. 
Others, however, along with some creamery operators, have smal! 
conception of those standards of care and cleanliness which should 
characterize the handling of any food product. A small propor- 
tion of filthy or partially decomposed cream will contaminate the 
entire output of a creamery. 

Coéperative arrangements were entered into with enthusiasm 
by state authorities in the dairy states. The creamery opera- 
tors were generally constructive and codperative, and recognized 
the fact that butter fit for human food can be prepared only from 
sound cream. Several states interested themselves to the extent 
of passing laws providing for compulsory cream grading and the 
prohibition of the delivery, sale, or purchase of unfit cream. The 
result of all this work has been a notable improvement in the 
quality of our national butter supply. What I have said regard- 
ing butter applies with equal force to other creamery products, 
such as cheese, condensed, evaporated and powdered milk, and 
similar articles. 
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TOMATO PRODUCTS 


Another one of our large projects is that dealing with tomato 
: _ products, particularly tomato purée, pulp and catsup. Many 
years ago, a great amount of our catsup and purée was made 
§ from tomatoes that had not been properly cleaned and trimmed. 
- Tomatoes are subject to decay and formerly many manufacturers 
did not exercise that care in the preparation of their stock that 
is desirable. We devised a microscopic method which enables 
us, upon examination of the finished product, such as catsup, or 
purée, to determine the percentage of rot contained in the ma- 
terial. This enabled us through seizure action to compel manu- 
facturers to take such steps as were necessary to guarantee the 
removal of decayed material from the raw stock. 


In certain sections of the country the corn ear worm is a big 
problem. The worm develops in the tomato and unless most care- 
ful sorting is practiced will go through with the fruit, be torn 
to fragments and mixed throughout the finished product. Special 
methods had to be worked out to determine the presence of corn 
ear worm fragments and débris in catsup, purée and the like. 
Through the use of the microscope we can show when the canner 
did not use the proper care in the manufacture of his products. 
Our regulatory activities have resulted in manufacturers so 
changing their methods as to guarantee a finished product of 
an acceptable quality. Many other examples could be cited as 
illustrative of what we are doing in our effort to guarantee foods 
free from filth or decomposition. ; 


OTHER Foop PRODUCTS - 


Up in Cleveland, not so long ago, we seized some two carloads 
of fresh frozen peas because the material was infested with the 
pea weevil. This is a minute insect and was impossible of de- 
tection by the consumer because it buried itself in the heart of 
the pea. 


Dried and frozen eggs are examined by us to make sure the 
material is made from fresh wholesome stock. 


Canned salmon, tuna, mackerel and sardines receive continuing 
attention. Experience has shown that without such attention 
much decomposed fish will be canned and sold to the public. 

Large quantities of fish such as tullibees and whitefish are im- 
ported annually. These fish from certain areas are infested with 
parasites which encyst themselves in the flesh and surround them- 
selves with a particularly offensive, pus-like material. We must 
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continually be on the lookout that no fish so infested enters our 
country. 


ECONOMIC CHEATS 


I will now touch briefly on that great third class of violations 
which involve economic cheats. Short weight is the most preva- 
lent of these cheats. Orange oil-flavored beverages which are 
colored to imitate orange juice and to which has been added 
orange pulp give another illustration. We recently discovered a 
number of manufacturers adulterating olive oil with teaseed oil. 
Teaseed oil is cheap and the usual tests for olive oil would not 
disclose the presence of this adulterant. Jams and preserves 
which are deficient in fruit and contain an excess of sugar and 
water are often found. Certain canned fruits and vegetables sold 
as standard quality, while in fact they are not of this quality, are 
often encountered. Not long ago we found several alimentary 
paste manufacturers who were adding soya bean meal and tum- 
eric to the goods to make them simulate egg noodles, egg mac- 
aroni and the like. We still find occasional lots of cheese and 
butter that are short in fat. Illustrations without end could be 
given. 

SHRIMP INDUSTRY 

One of the most interesting industrial changes that has taken 
place under our supervision is that affecting the shrimp industry. 
This industry was in a bad shape and we were compelled to seize 
a tremendous amount of their output because it was decomposed 
and unfit for food when canned or had spoiled after canning. A 
short while ago, Congress passed an act which was sponsored by 
the shrimp canners which authorized our Department, when re- 
quested by a canner, to furnish continuous inspection in the 
packing-plant. This act was rather unusual in that the canners 
paid for this service. Under our inspection revolutionary changes 
were made in the plants. 

In many cases plants practically had to be rebuilt and all new 
Sanitary equipment installed. The inspector assigned to one 
of these plants continuously supervises condition of the plant, the 
help and the raw material. Shrimp canners have found the 
service worth while and today the great bulk of the shrimp is 
packed under such supervision. The packer who takes advantage 
of this service is entitled to place on his can the legend, “Produc- 
tion Supervised by U. S. Food and Drug Administration.” This 
new procedure insures the packing of a sanitary, wholesome prod 
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uct and the improvement over past conditions in the canned 
shrimp industry is almost unbelievable. 


DRUGS 


While I realize that, as consumers, you are interested in that 
part of our work having to do with foods, I know that, both as 
consumers and as professional men, you have vital interests in 
what we are doing on drugs, to which we are devoting approxi- 
mately 30 per cent of our resources. 

Several thousand U. S. P. and N. F. products are examined 
each year. These samples represent practically all the manufac- 
turers and repackers engaged in this business. But a small per- 
centage of the samples so examined are found to vary from the 
standards. Realizing the important part anesthetics play in our 
hospital and dental work, we are continually giving attention to 
the great number of preparations falling in this group. Then 
there is that great list of products that are not U.S. P. or N. F. 
in character but which carry their own standard on the label. 
This group also requires a great deal of work on our part to 
insure preparations meeting label specifications. 

Much of our drug work is time-consuming. Such products as 
ergot, aconite, digitalis and others must be examined biologically. 
We examine several hundred samples of such products each year. 
Many ampul solutions for hypodermic injection must be examined 
both chemically and bacteriologically. Some products must have 
their vitamin potency determined. Some of these claim to have 
vitamin A, B, C and D. Others claim but one or two of the 
vitamins. Among such products I might mention cod-liver oil. 
The value of cod-liver oil, whether intended for animal or human 
use, depends for the major part on its vitamin content. We have 
found that some of the oil on the market, particularly that in- 
tended for poultry feeding, is deficient in vitamin D. This un- 
doubtedly is due to the fact that genuine cod-liver oil is adulter- 
ated through the substitution in whole or in part of certain other 


fish oils which are deficient in vitamin D. pat a 

PROPRIETARY MEDICINES 

‘ey We now come to the proprietaries or patent medicines. Reams 
T - could be written on this subject. In a tabulation showing our 
oh _ seizure actions against this class of products for a certain period, 


911% per cent were preparations for human use and 8!» per cent 
veterinary remedies. In the case of the preparations for human 
use few ailments were overlooked. Practically the whole field 
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was covered—lung troubles, diabetes, rheumatism, gout, pellagra, 
itch, various female ailments, falling hair, high blood-pressure, 
or what have you. 

Cincinnati seems to have a large number of people who feel 
they are called to go into the patent medicine business. Just 
recently a gentleman called with what he said was a gall-stone 
remedy. He stated his product, which was made of three acids, 
would dissolve gall-stones. He was unable to explain how this 
acid, which must be greatly diluted before swallowing, would 
reach the gall-stone in the system and dissolve it. 

A lady called just recently and advised that her Indian guide 
had given her a formula for a sure cure for diabetes. This lady 
belongs to that cult which believes each of us has an Indian guide 
somewhere in the great beyond who guides all our actions. The 
lady frankly admitted she knew nothing about medicine, chem- 
istry or other science, but did know her product would do the 
work because her Indian guide in a dream had told her it would. 

I know of no better way to tell you something regarding our 
work than to use special illustrations. I would not want you to 
think that the violations I have described are practiced by all 
industries. The great majority of the manufacturers with whom 
we come in contact are continuously striving to put out whole- 
some, pure products, honestly labeled. Unfortunately, there are 
a large number of individuals in these businesses who are not 
guided by the same code of ethics. 


We are continually being asked why we do not do something to 
protect users from harmful cosmetics. We well realize that the 
people are entitled to protection from these products. The fact 
is that our Food and Drugs Act has no jurisdiction over cos- 
metics. We are also being asked why we permit misleading and 
untruthful statements regarding products to be made in adver- 
tisements. Our attention is being directed to such advertise- 
ments, perhaps in the case of patent medicines more than any 
other one ¢lass of products. There is nothing we can do under 
our law regarding advertisements. The law controls only such 


statements as are made on labels or circulars and other printed - +. 


matter that may accompany the shipment itself. 

Our law was enacted some 30 years ago. Conditions today are 
vastly different from conditions as they existed at that time. 
Recognizing this, Congress during the last few years has in- 
terested itself in doing something that would bring the act up 
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to date. In fact at the last session both the House and the Senate 
passed measures to accomplish this purpose. The measures, how- 
ever, had differences which were not ironed out before Congress 
adjourned. Consequently, they failed of enactment. We under- 
stand that the Congress will again give consideration | to this 
matter at the next session. : 


Convention Notes 


West Virginia had 14 veterinarians on the registration list: 
Drs. W. G. Callander, of Parkersburg; P. M. Cellar, S. O. Fisher, 
S. E. Hershey, Earl N. Moore, H. M. Newton and S. R. White, 
of Charleston; T. C. Green, of Bluefield; C. W. Groppe, of 
Wheeling; R. R. Pharr, of Beckley; J. H. Rietz, of Morgantown; 
J. E. Stiles, of Huntington; C. E. Swisher, of Cameron, and Lt. 
Geo. F. Scheetz, of Elkins. 


Fourteen Canadian veterinarians were in attendance: From 
British Columbia: Dr. J. Biely, of Vancouver; from Quebec: Drs. 
-_ F. A. Humphreys, of Hull, and S. H. Holloway, of Westmont; 
from Ontario: Drs. J. A. Campbell, E. G. Kerslake, C. L. Me- 
Gilvray, Wm. Moynihan and Alan C. Secord, of Toronto; T. B. 
Lindsay, of Saint Catherine; C. D. McGilvray and R. A. Me- 
Intosh, of Guelph; J. M. Rice, of London; W. J. Rumney, of 
Hamilton, and A. M. Wilson of Wheatley. 


Maryland scored 17 registrations: Drs. A. L. Brueckner, C. L. 
Everson and Mark Welsh, of College Park; C, L. Butler, of 
_ Easton; Wm. Dekker-van Ghyl and C. H. Kable, of Westminster; 
E. B. Dibbell and W. W. Shartle, of Baltimore; Irvin Frock, of 
Manchester; John D. Gadd, of Towson; T. A. Ladson, of Olney; 
J. F. McClure, of Hyattsville; John Micuda, of Rockville; 
- Theodore Schondau, of Thurmont; E. B. Simonds, of Riverdale; 
_ H. B. Wood, of Hagerstown, and Major Chas. M. Cowherd, of 

Fort Hoyle. 

_ Virginia veterinarians to the number of 17 registered at 

Columbus: Drs. H. R. Clemmer, of Staunton; R. M. Codd, of 
Robt. F. Estes, of Givens, Taylor 


Leesburg; E. P. Johnson, L. E. Starr and I. D. Wilson, of Blacks- 
burg; W. F. Joseph and Ellis E. McCoy, of Charlottesville; E. E. 
Thompson and W. P. Weaver, of Roanoke, and J. T. Wilson, of 
Hampton. 
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CATTLE* 


, By B. R. McCrory, Fort Collins, Colo. 
Colorado Agricultural Experiment Station 
Justus C. WARD, Denver, Colo. 
‘4, 


«U.S. Bureau of Biological Survey 


Thallium sulfate was introduced into this country as the active 
principle in a proprietary rat poison about 1920. Since its in- 
troduction, the United States Bureau of Biological Survey has 
investigated the application of thallium as the sulfate for the 
control of rodents, namely, prairie dogs, ground squirrels, rats 
and mice. In order to study the value of this reagent under 
normal conditions it was necessary to spread poisoned bait. (oats) 
over some range areas occupied by some of the rodents such as 
prairie dogs. 

During the summer of 1929, the loss of a number of sheep 
that had grazed over some of the baited areas cast suspicion on 
the thallium and furnished the impetus for the work on sheep, 


swine and cattle. 
PREVIOUS WORK 


A review of earlier investigations on the various salts of 
thallium must be limited to the work along related lines, as a 
very casual study of the literature indicates the wide variations 
in the reports about this most interesting metal. Consequently, 
our attention will be confined to the toxicology, pharmacology 
and histopathology of thallium. A careful search of the litera- 
ture failed to find any references to the effects of thallium on 
cattle, all the reports being results of studies conducted with 
mice, rats, guinea pigs, rabbits, dogs, sheep, migratory birds, 
and humans. Also, very few reports were found dealing with 
thallium in the form of the sulfate, practically all studies hav- 
ing been conducted with the acetate. Much of the pathological 
work has been done on humans accidentally poisoned. 

Buschke, Loewenstein and Joel' report that on young rats 
they found thallium intoxication causes alopecia, bone effects” 
similar to rickets, the formation of cataracts, iritis, cessation 
of sex cycle, gastric tumors and an antihydrotic action depend- 
ing upon the effect of the metal on the endocrines and the sympa- 


*Joint contribution from the Laboratory of Veterinary Pathology, Colo- 
rado Agricultural Experiment Station, and the Denver Control Methods Re- 
search Laboratory, U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey. Received for pub- 


lication, December 26, 1935. 
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thetic nervous system. Schneider? claims that in experimentai 
thallium poisoning, marked degenerative changes are produced 
in both central and peripheral nervous systems, but it affects 
the brain only slightly. Lynch and Scovell® state that thallium 
shows a marked similarity to lead in both its chemistry and toxic 
symptoms, having a selective action on all forms of nervous 
tissue. Munch and Silver* report that thallium as the sulfate 
causes death in rats from respiratory failure in from two to 
three days, with doses of 25 mg of thallium per kilogram body 
weight. van Dillewijn® reports that 3 to 5 mg is a fatal dose 
for rats and that smaller doses interfere with body functions. 
especially propagation. 

Vasarhelye® believes that the epilitation caused by thallium 
acetate in white rats is histologically proven to be from an action 
directly on the skin. Newsom, Loftus and Ward,’ and Ward’ 
find that thallium as the sulfate kills sheep at 24.1 mg/kg and 
causes epilitation at 8.2 mg/kg. Wool returns in about six weeks. 
Thallium causes ulceration in the fourth stomach and a degenera- 
tion of the kidneys. Seitz® states that thallium pastes applied 
to rabbits cause diarrhea, posterior paralysis, cramps and death 
in from three to seven days. Similar symptoms are developed 
when thallium as the sulfate, carbonate or acetate is fed. He 
found that elimination through the kidneys and intestines was 
very slow. Wen-Choa Ma and Jui-Wu Mu” studied white rats 
treated with thallium acetate. They found changes from sub- 
lethal doses in the mitochondria, Golgi apparatus and nuclear 
substance of the thyroid gland. They also report altered stain- 
ing of the colloid secretion in the vesicles from basophile to 
acidophile. Pronounced changes in the spinal ganglion cells 
developed at the end of the third week of the tests. 


Dudits'! states that the most characteristic alteration in white 
rat tissues from thallium acetate effects were in the squamous 
epithelium. There was an enlargement of the follicle, irregular 
keratinization and shedding of the hair. In the stomach there 
were proliferating cells in addition to necrotic tissue. Kidney 
tubules were destroyed. He claims no specific effects on the 
endocrine system have been found either experimentally or his- 
tologically. Pathological alterations found in human poisoning 
resemble those observed in rats. Buschke and Peiser’? report 
similar findings. Kioto'* studied the effect of small repeated 
doses of thallium on the metabolism of rats. He found the 
metal increased oxidation. Testoni'* found that thallium acetate 
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does not produce diuresis. Also, that it is fixed in large amounts 
in the central nervous system and is found in the optic tract. 

Ward'*® found that in ducks the lethal dose by intraperitoneal 
injection was 25 mg/kg and when fed was about 50 mg/kg. Sub- 
lethal doses cause loss of feathers in the area of the back just 
above the uropygial gland. Landauer'® found feather loss on 
the throat and breast of cocks. Hesse’? discusses thallium in 
detail, giving symptoms in rabbits, rats and dogs as ataxia, 
jerkings of the head, disturbances of coérdination in swallowing, 
trismus, tonic-clonic muscular twitchings and tetanic convulsions. 
Salivation, gastrointestinal pain, bloody feces, and vomiting are 
usually observed. Alopecia is seldom seen with acute intoxica- e 
tion, but scaley erythema has been observed. ; 

Several histories of cases of human poisoning record symp- 
toms and pathology. Ludwig and Ganner?* describes thallium ‘6 
poisoning in humans as showing paresthesia and pain in the ex- 
tremities, pit of the stomach, and intestines. Albuminuria and 
cardiac disorders, loss of hair, incontinence and a reduction of 
the specific dynamic protein action. Munch’® *° and Munch, Gins- 
burg and Nixon*? discuss the cases of human poisoning in Cali- 
fornia in 1931, describing symptoms identical with those already 
reported. Mahoney?* mentions the effect of thallium when used 
as a depilatory cream. He mentions chronic visual symptoms of 
long duration. Several other investigators and medical men have 
made similar observations. Among these may be listed: Tes- 
toni,** Fridli?® and Galvagno and Giraldes.*® 


- 


Our WorK 

In a review of the literature we found articles relative to 
poisoning in humans, sheep, dogs, hens, ducks, rabbits, prairie 
dogs, ground squirrels, and rats. However, we did not find any 
references pertaining to the toxicity of thallium, as the sulfate, 
for cattle. 


Dr. I. E. Newsom, pathologist, Colorado Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Colorado State College, devoted to our use one 
cow and three yearling heifers which had been used in an an- 
aplasmosis experiment about six months previous to this work. 
From the results obtained from various tests and examinations, 
all of the animals had apparently recovered from the anaplas- 
mosis infections. 

From Feb. 3 until Feb. 6, 1935, all animals were fed oats to 
accustom them to eating the grain. They were then fasted for 
? hours, individually weighed and then placed in separate pens 
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at 2:30 p. m., Feb. 7, 1935. All cattle were fed thallium (as 
the sulfate) -poisoned oats in the amounts as they appear in table 
I. Cow 1 ate greedily. Heifer 2 cleaned up the feed after a 
little coaxing. Heifer 3 ate very little of the grain. The balance 
was placed in gelatin capsules and administered with a balling- 
gun. Heifer 4 ate about one-half the grain in 30 minutes. The 
balance was capsuled and administered with a balling-gun. All 
animals were placed in a corral and given free access to good 


alfalfa hay and water. ; > 


TasLe I—Tovxicity of thallium (as the sulfate) for cattle. — 


WEIGHT |Qunces|Ma.TL PER 
BovINE| AGE Date oF Oats|Kito Bopy RESULTS 
Frep WEIGHT 


Died in 4 days 

Died in 10 days 

Died in 13 days 

Marked symp- 
toms. Lived 

Marked symp- 
toms. Lived 

Very weak. De- 
stroyed 4th 
day 


= 


orbs 


3 yrs. | Feb. 
15 mos. | Feb. 
1 yr. Feb. 
18 mos. | Feb. 


_ 


anne 


or 
to 


| Apr. 
May 


*Estimated weight. 


Cow 1 died in four days. Heifer 2 died in ten days. Heifer 

3 died in 13 days, while heifer 4 developed symptoms but sur- 

vived and was given a larger dose of thallium, as the sulfate, 

_ mixed with oats, on April 17, 1935, which she ate readily. Again 

this animal showed characteristic symptoms as manifested by 

; the other cattle. A marked improvement was exhibited on May 

7, 1935, which continued rapidly until May 11, 1935, when the 

third and largest dose of thallium, as the sulfate, was mixed 

with oats and offered. The animal absolutely refused to eat. 

The bait was placed in capsules and administered with a balling- 

gun. Thallium symptoms developed very rapidly and, by the 

afternoon of May 14, the animal was on the verge of collapse. 

We expected her to die before the following morning, so she was 

destroyed in order to obtain tissues for histopathological studies 

without risking the possibility of the occurrence of postmortem 
degeneration. 

: Observations were made of all animals at least once a day and 

- many times twice or three times daily, particular attention be- 
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ing given to the respiration, temperature, pulse and general 
_ symptoms manifested. The findings were recorded, as shown in 
the protocols. 
Cow 1 and heifer 2 were autopsied soon after death and tissues 
obtained for histopathological study. Heifer 3 died during the 
night and was autopsied the following morning. Histological 
ia _ studies revealed some postmortem degeneration even though the 
temperature was below zero. Seventy-two sections were pre- 
_ pared from tissues of case 4 in order to obtain a more reliable 
check on the tissue changes resulting from the three doses of 
_ thallium as the sulfate administered over a 90-day period. 


PROTOCOLS 


Case 1: Ayrshire cow. age three years. 

Fasted 24 hours, then weighed 847 pounds (375 kg). At 2:34 p.m., 

_ Feb. 7, fed 2 Ibs., 12.2 oz. of oats containing 50 mg of thallium (as 
the sulfate) per kg body weight. Started eating promptly and had 
cleaned up the grain within seven minutes. 
Feb. 8—4 p.m. P, not taken; R, 20; T, 101.* Lying down with head 
resting on abdomen. Depression noticeable. When forced to 
arise, exhibited the following symptoms: Stretched several times, 
followed by pronounced tremors in the flank and rump muscles. 
Frequent defecation of small quantities of feces, slightly coated 
with mucus containing a few small blood clots. 
. 9—8:30 a.m. P, not taken; R, 20; T, 101. Standing with back 
arched, head lowered, a small string of mucus hanging from the 
left nostril, eyes about half closed and dull in expression. When 
forced to move, the twitching of the flank, rump and loin muscles 
was greatly increased. Small quantity of urine was voided three 
times within 15 minutes. Frequent defecation of mucus-covered 
feces normal in consistency. When fresh alfalfa hay was placed 
within reach. only a minor interest was shown. However, there 
was frequent yawning, followed by movements of the jaw, and 
the first evidence of drooling observed, yet no desire to eat was 
manifested. At 10:10 a.m., drooling increasing, frequent swallow- 
ing, muscular twitching extending along the back to withers re- 
gion. Nosed the water but did not swallow. 

Feb. 10—10 a.m. P, 58; R, 15; T, 101.6. Symptoms more pro- 
nounced, first stages of gauntness apparent. 

‘Feb. 11—8:45 a.m. P, 60; R, 20; T, 101.4. Muscular tremors sub- 

i siding, profuse drooling from the mouth and nostrils of a highly 
viscid mucus in strings of a foot or more in length. Semi-fluid 

i" feces mixed with considerable mucus slightly tinged with blood. 

3 p.m. P, 46: R, 28; T, 101. Symptoms increased. Had to 
force animal to move; incoérdination of posterior quarters. 

Feb. 12—8 a.m. Found dead. Postmortem: Slight laryngitis, trache- 
itis and bronchitis. Lungs normal. Few blotchy hemorrhages un- 
der epicardium. Rumen contained approximately one peck of 
alfalfa ingesta and some of the oats. Omasum leaves revealed 
several large, blotchy, hemorrhagic areas without ulceration. 

: Abomasum showed hemorrhagic, ulcerative gastritis. Duodenum 

highly pigmented with a melanin-like pigment, a few small hem- 

orrhagic areas and a few small ulcers. The rest of the intestinal 


*P = pulse per minute, R respirations per minute, T — temperature in 
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tract was spotted with blotchy and petechial-type hemorrhagic 
areas. The digestive tract was toneless as though paresis existed. 
The liver was congested. The kidneys were soft, verging on ‘to 
flabbiness, with pronounced congestion throughout the entire 
structure. The bladder mucosa was congested. The right ovary 
contained a young corpus hemorrhagicum and two graafian fol- 
licles. Cut surface was congested. The left ovary was very small. 
All lymph-nodes were congested and edematous. Other organs ap- 
peared normal macroscopically. 


Histopathology: The posterior pharyngeal lymph-node was con- 
gested and edematous. The middle cervical lymph-node was congested 
and showed small hemorrhages and edema (fig. 1). The right auricle 
and right ventricle were congested and there were a few sarcosporidia 
present in each. The left ventricle was congested. The omasum leaves 
were congested and edematous. The abomasum was congested, edem-- 
atous and ulcerated, lymphocytic infiltration was present and there 
were areas of coagulatin necrosis in the submucosa. The serous mem- 
brane was edematous (fig. 2). 


The duodenum was ulcerated, both the mucosa and submucosa show- 
ing degeneration. There was infiltration of lymphocytes and eosino- 
_ philes. The cecal lymph-node was congested and edematous. It showed 

infiltration of polymorphonuclear leukocytes. The lungs were con- 
gested, with a catarrhal exudate in the bronchi. Some alveoli were | 
filled with a serofibrinous exudate. 


The kidneys showed areas of coagulation necrosis surrounded by — 
normal tubules. There was cloudy swelling and fatty degeneration, es- 
pecially of the tubular epithelium; also pyknosis and karyolysis. 
There were many degenerated epithelial cells detached from the base- 
ment membrane and free in the tubule lumen. The glomeruli were 

swollen. Congestion of the entire kidney was very pronounced. The 
medullary portion showed several small hemorrhagic areas (fig. 3). 


The bladder showed congestion of the submucosa. The right ovary 
showed slight hemolysis and congestion, with fatty degeneration and 
cloudy swelling of the epithelial cells. Postmortem degeneration in 
this section probably was traceable to improper fixation. The left 
ovary showed congestion and hyaline degeneration of some arteriole 
walls. There was fatty degeneration of the liver, with destruction of 
several parenchymatous cells in the central vein area. Congestion 
Was present. 

Case 2: Whitest Holstein heifer, age 15 months. : 
Fasted 24 hours, then weighed 280 pounds (127 kg). At 2:45 p.m., 
Feb. 7, fed 10.5 oz. of oats containing 35 mg of thallium (as the sul- 
fate) per kg body weight. Consumed most of the feed readily and 
after a little coaxing cleaned up the balance. Daily observations 

_showed symptoms to parallel those of case 1. 
Feb. 18—7:45 a.m. Found dead. Postmortem: The ulcerations were 
more extensive in the abomasum and duodenum than in case 1. 


Histopathology: The tissues sectioned revealed a more marked de- 
generation than those in case 1. The liver presented an excellent pic- 
ture of fatty degeneration (fig. 4). 
Case 8: Blackest Holstein heifer, age one year. 

Fasted 24 hours, then weighed 300 pounds (136 kg). At 2:30 p.m., 
Feb. 7, fed 8 oz. of oats containing 25 mg of thallium (as the sulfate) 
per kg body weight. Ate only a small portion. The balance was 
_ placed in gelatin capsules and administered with a balling-gun. 

Feb. 21—7:30 am. Found dead. 

Postmortem and histopathology: No evidence of antemortem changes 
was found in the examined tissues of this animal that differed from 
that of cases 1 and 2. However, some of the tissues from this animal 
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did show: some postmortem degeneration to the extent of hemosiderin 
deposits within the blood-vessels. 
Case 4: Brindle heifer, age one and one-half years. 


fate) per kg body weight. Consumed about one-half the grain within 

30 minutes. The balance was placed in capsules and administered 

with a balling-gun. 

Feb. 9. Drooling of saliva, a serous discharge from the nose, occasional 
stretching and unsuccessful attempts to micturate. During the 
following week, the discharges became purulent in character. In- 
coérdination of posterior quarters, inappetence, constipation, sub- 
normal temperature, urine highly charged with albumen and symp- 

toms of abdominal pain with frequent moaning were noted. 

Feb. 21. Began to eat and made a rapid recovery. 

- Mar. 13. The first evidence of loss of hair was noted. This occurred 

along the lumbar and sacral vertebrae and with a complete loss of 

the tail-switch. 

April 17. Weight of animal estimated at 440 pounds (200 kg). Second 
dose of thallium sulfate. Fed 9.5 oz. of oats containing 20 mg of 
thallium per kg body weight. Ate most of the feed readily, clean- 

ing it all up within an hour. 

April 19. Symptoms developed were the same as those shown after 
the first dose of thallium sulfate, 

May 7. Began to eat; rapid recovery apparent. 

May 11. Weight of animal estimated at 330 pounds (150 kg). Third 

— dose of thallium sulfate. Fed 12.5 oz. of oats containing 35 mg of 
thallium per kg body weight. Refused to eat the feed which was 
then capsuled and administered with a balling-gun. The char- 
acteristic symptoms developed very rapidly. 

May 14. Destroyed. Postmortem: Same pathological changes were 
found as in the other cases. 

_ Histopathology: Seventy-two sections were prepared from the var- 

ious tissues. The more pronounced degenerative changes occurred in 

the abomasum, duodenum, liver and kidneys. The liver showed no 
extensive fatty degeneration, while the kidneys showed a proliferation 
of interstitial, mononuclear infiltration and congestion of the medullary 

- portion. The destructive changes were more extensive in the cortex 

than in the medulla. The brain, cord and optic nerve did not show 

pathological changes. 


SUMMARY 


From the protocols we may state the outstanding symptoms. 


to be as follows: 


SYMPTOMS 


Depressed respiration, yawning, stretching, muscular tremors 
and a profuse drooling of saliva. During this stage there was 
frequent swallowing, the character of the saliva changing within 
48 hours to a highly viscid mucus that extended in strings from 
the lips to the ground. Paralleling this there was a serous 
exudate from the nose that soon changed to a mucopurulent 
exudation. Inappetence, abdominal pain. Frequent voiding of 
feces covered with a blood-tinged mucus; later a diarrhea, fol- 
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Fasted 24 hours, then weighed 420 pounds (191 kg). At 2:30 p.m., — 
Feb. 7, fed 6.5 oz. of oats containing 15 mg of thallium (as the sul- _ 
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lowed by constipation. Frequent voiding of small quantities of 

urine preceded and followed by considerable straining and 

marked symptoms of pain. Incodrdination, especially of the pos- 

terior quarters, a rapidly developing gauntness and general weak- 
Mind 
_ness. Loss of the tail-switch in case 4. 

POSTMORTEM 

Inflammation of the buccal mucous membranes, pharyngitis 
and laryngitis varying in intensity. A very pronounced hemor- 
rhagic and ulcerative gastroenteritis extending from the abo- 
masum to the rectum, with the abomasum and small intestine 
more severely involved. In each case the intestines revealed a 
state comparable to paresis. The lymph-nodes were edematous 
and congested. The livers varied from a pale color but firm in 
consistency to congestion and semi-flabbiness. 

The kidneys showed petechial hemorrhages in the cortex with 
a general softening of the entire organ. In case 1 there were 
hemorrhagic petechiae under the epicardium. 


HISTOPATHOLOGY 


An acute inflammation consisting of congestion, hemorrhages 
and ulcerations of the mucous membranes of the gastrointestinal 
tract with necrotic foci extending deep into the submucosa. An 
infiltration of polymorphonuclears, lymphocytes and eosinophiles, 
with the polymorphonuclear leukocytes predominating. Many 
of the lymph-nodes along the alimentary tract were very edem- 
atous and congested and showed some hemorrhagic foci as 
well as polymorphonuclear infiltration. 

The livers revealed an infiltrative fatty degeneration of the 
parenchymatous cells associated with the degenerative changes 
of pyknosis, karyorrhexis and karyolysis. 

The changes in the kidneys varied from the more acute stages 
of cloudy swelling, congestion, hemorrhage and small foci of co- 
agulation necrosis to those of fatty degeneration and the pro- 
liferation of the interstitial tissue as shown in case 4 (figs. 
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ConcLUSIONS 


1. The experiments demonstrate 24 hours of. 
ing, some cattle will take lethal quantities of thallium (as the 
sulfate) poisoned oats. 

2. The lethal dose for cattle is serene 25 mg of thal- 
lium per kilogram body weight. a ; 
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3. In our experiments, cattle ingesting quantities of thallium, 
from the lethal dose upwards, died in from four to 13 days. 
- 4. Symptoms of poisoning develop from 24 hours to three 
_ days after the thallium is taken, depending upon the dose given. 
5. The most typical symptoms were inappetence, salivation, 
» mucopurulent discharge from the nose, gastrointestinal paresis, 
frequent nucturation and incoérdination of the posterior quar- 
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Dr. H. D. Port, of Cheyenne, was Wyoming’s only delegate. 
All states except Nevada and New Mexico were represented. 
All veterinary colleges but Kansas State were represented by 


their deans or acting deans. 
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UREMIA IN TURKEYS* 


By JESSE L. BOLLMAN and CARL F. SCHLOTTHAUER 
Division of Experimental Medicine 
The Mayo Foundation, Rochester, Minn. 


The major portion of the uric acid formed by birds and reptiles 
represents the final product of protein catabolism. Some uric 
acid is formed, as in mammals, as one of the purine substances 
derived from the breakdown of nuclear material. Only in birds 
and reptiles does the special process take place by which urea is 
combined with some oxidation product of lactic acid to form uric 
acid in the liver. Little urea is found in the urine and the 
concentration of urea in the blood is low. There are daily varia- 
tions in the uric acid content of the blood, similar to those found 
in the blood urea of mammals. After feeding, the concentration 
of uric acid in the blood increases, depending on the amount of 
protein or nitrogenous substances in the diet, and as assimilation 
is completed, the value for blood uric acid slowly falls to a fasting 
level. Administration of urea to birds increases the uric acid 
content of the blood. The bird which has free access to food 
usually eats frequently so that the value for uric acid of the 
blood is almost always at digestion levels. 


Minkowski! found that normal geese excreted most of the 
nitrogen of the urine in the form of uric acid, some in the form 
of ammonia, and only 3 or 4 per cent in the form of urea. Com- 
plete removal of the liver resulted in marked diminution of the 
uric acid content of the urine and increase in the excretion of 
ammonium lactate. Urea administered to the liverless birds was 
excreted unchanged in the urine. Von Mach? made similar 
observations but found that not all of the uric acid disappeared. 
From this he concluded that the conversion of urea to uric acid 
took place in the liver but that the uric acid formed from other 
purines was elaborated in all parts of the body. There is no 


*Received for publication, April 29, 1936. 
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indication that birds and reptiles possess a mechanism for 
destruction of uric acid such as is present in most other animals.* 
In most of these other animals, removal of the kidneys, or urinary 
obstruction, or nephritis, is not accompanied by a marked continu- 
ous rise in the uric acid of the blood such as is characteristic 
of the urea. Ligation of both ureters of the dog may cause the 
urea of the blood to increase after several days to more than 
500 mg per cent and the uric acid of the blood may be found to 
be less than 1 mg per cent. 


Ligation of the ureters of birds, or anuria following adminis- 
tration of nephrotoxic substances to birds, produces marked 
increase in the uric acid content of the blood. Values for uric 
acid as high as 400 mg per cent have been recorded, with little or 
no elevation in the concentration of urea in the blood. Apparently 
the liver of the anuric bird continues to form uric acid from urea, 
so that most of the non-protein nitrogenous constituents retained 
in the blood are present as uric acid. Gudzent* was able to obtain 
a solubility of only 8.3 mg per cent for uric acid in plasma when 
it was saturated with crystals of sodium urate. Bechhold and 
Ziegler,’ and others, found very high value (200 mg per cent) 
for urates in plasma when it was mixed with crystals of uric 
acid. These investigators found that such solutions of sodium 
urate in plasma were supersaturated true solutions which gradu- 
ally turned to colloidal solutions or suspensions and subsequently 
sodium urate crystals began to form. There appear to be ample 
physicochemical reasons to expect deposition of crystalline urates 
when the uric acid of the blood is elevated to high levels. 


EXPERIMENTS 


Uranium acetate was injected into the muscles of the leg to 
produce uremia in the turkeys. We attempted to establish the 
proper dosage in work with chickens before beginning to use 
turkeys. Accordingly, we injected solutions of uranium acetate 
into chickens three times each week for ten weeks. No apparent 
effect was produced during this period and the uric acid content 
of the blood was found not to be altered. Amounts of uranium 
acetate used were such that the different chickens received each 
10, 15, 20, 25, 30 and 40 mg of uranium for each kilogram of 
body weight three times each week. Fatal nephritis usually is 
produced in the dog when amounts of 2.0 mg for each kilogram 
of body weight are given. 


Healthy turkeys which were maintained on a diet of commercial 
turkey mash were given injections of solutions of uranium acetate 
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so that the birds received, respectively, 20, 15, 10 and 7 mg of 
uranium for each kilogram of body weight. The birds which 
received the 7 mg of uranium for each kilogram of body weight 
lived for ten months, during which no changes were observed, and 
when they were killed no changes were found except calcification 
at the sites of injection. All of the others died within five days 
after having been given injections on the first and third days 
only. 


There was a marked rise in the uric acid content of the blood 
of all of the birds that died following administration of uranium. 
Before injection the uric acid content of the blood was between 
4.0 and 7.3 mg per cent. The day after injection, the birds that 
had received 20 or 15 mg of uranium for each kilogram of body 
weight were found to have from 25 to 65 mg per cent of uric 
acid in the blood. The uric acid of the blood continued to rise 
so that at the time of death the value was from 100 to 200 mg 
per cent. Those birds that received 10 mg of uranium for each 
kilogram of body weight gave no evidence of change in concentra- 
tion of uric acid in the blood after the first injection, but after 
the second injection changes were similar to those found in exami- 
nation of birds that received more uranium. In no case was a 
definite elevation in the concentration of urea of the blood 
observed. 

Similar observations were made with turkeys following liga- 
tion of both ureters. The operations were performed with the 
usual aseptic surgical technic and with the birds under ether 
anesthesia. Before operation the value for uric acid of the blood 
of two birds was 3.0 and 3.2 mg per cent. Six hours later, it 
was 70 and 86 mg per cent and, after 22 hours, it was 186 and 
186 mg per cent. Both birds died 30 hours after operation, at 
which time the concentration of uric acid in the blood was 19° 
and 195 mg per cent. 


At necropsy all of these turkeys appeared similar, as far as 
the nature of the changes found was concerned, and varied only 
slightly in the extent of the morbid processes. No definite gouty 
tophi were found in the extremities, such as are found in the 
presence of tophaceous gout.® In examination of many, a fine, 
white granular deposit was found along the fascia of the muscles 
of the extremities and of the trunk, and similar deposits were 
observed on the periarticular tissues. On the articular surfaces 
of the joints, especially those of the toes, was an occasional 
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white fleck, and a small amount of cream-like exudate was found 
in the joint cavity. All of the visceral, pleural and peritoneal 
surfaces were more or less encrusted with a white, chalky deposit. 
This was most marked on the heart where there was marked 
encrustation, both on epicardial and pericardial surfaces and a 
cream-like exudate usually was present in the pericardial cavity. 
The surfaces of the liver and spleen were also markedly involved. 
The involvement did not extend into the substance of the various 
organs but was confined to the surface, with the exception of the 

| 


Fic. 1. Deposition of urate in the pericardium, 
on the viscera, and on the peritoneal and pleural 
surfaces of a turkey, 30 hours after ligation of 
both ureters. 
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kidneys, wherein there were numerous small, white concretions 
apparently in the collecting tubules. 


Microscopic examination of the thick exudate or of the visceral 
encrustations revealed great numbers of small, needle-like 
crystals, many of which were arranged in sheaves. In a few 
instances, a few globular crystals, similar to the urate crystals 
of the urine of man, were observed. Chemical determination of 
the uric acid content of the exudate or of scrapings from the 
visceral surfaces gave values of from 104 mg to 2,380 mg per 
cent of the wet material (fig. 1). 


DISCUSSION 


Our main purpose in calling attention to the deposits of urate 
found in examination of uremic birds is to emphasize the differ- 
ence between uremia and tophaceous gout. Many observers have 
failed to distinguish between these two conditions and others 
have substituted the term “visceral gout” for the uremic condi- 
tion. It is of course true that both conditions are results of 
deposition of urate on the tissues but the lesions formed are 
different in nature and in situation. In general, the uremic 
deposits occur acutely and are derived from a blood of extremely 
high uric acid content, while formation of gouty tophi is more 
chronic and occurs when the uric acid content of the blood is 
elevated to only a fraction of the level found in uremia. We have 
observed several cases, however, in which there was visceral 
deposition of urate by uremic birds and in the blood of which 
there was no greater concentration of uric acid at the time of 
death than commonly is found associated with true tophaceous 
gout. We have seen but few birds with tophaceous gout in exami- 
nation of which visceral deposits also were found; however, if 
the kidneys were also damaged, so that the bird died of uremia, 


both types of lesions were present. 
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THE GIZZARD WORM, AMIDOSTOMUM ANSERIS, 
OF GEESE IN WESTERN WASHINGTON* | 


Reports of Casest 


A. C. Jerstap, Puyallup, Wash. 
U. S. Bureau of Animal Industryt 


To the knowledge of the writer, the parasitic nematode, Amid- 
ostomum anseris, of geese and other waterfowl, both wild and 
domestic, has not been reported previously from the state of 
Washington. Cram!' reported the first case from North America 


in 1925. 
CASE REPORTS 


All birds, except the Toulouse goose in case 3, were received 
from a game farm in King County, where numerous species of 
waterfowl are kept. 

Case 1: An adult Toulouse goose was examined postmortem, 
on August 4, 1934. The bird was one of a shipment of ten re- 
ceived from England, late in the winter of 1933. 

Dr. C. M. Hamilton, who performed the autopsy, recorded that 
the portion of the esophagus corresponding to the crop of galli- 
naceous birds was distended and catarrhal. The keratinoid lin- 
ing of the ventriculus was destrqyed by the gizzard worms, which 
he identified as Amidostomum anseris. No pathological changes 
were noted in other tissues. Through the courtesy of Dr. 
Eloise B. Cram, formerly of the Zoélogical Division of the U. S. 
Bureau of Animal] Industry, the identification of the parasite 
was confirmed by Dr. E. E. Wehr. The poor condition and death 
of this bird was undoubtedly due primarily to infestation with 
A. anseris, 

Case 2: On August 3, 1935, an adult Embden goose, age un- 
known, was received. This bird also was imported from Eng- 
land. It was in poor condition and unable to get about because 
of ataxia and weakness. The bird had been sick for some time 
prior to shipment. 

Autopsy revealed blood-red gizzard worms in great numbers. 
These were identified by Dr. Cram as A. anseris. It was esti- 


*Received for publication, May 21, 1936. ; 

+All cases reported were presented for autopsy at the Western Washington 
Experiment Station, Puyallup, Wash. 

tIn codperation with the Veterinary Department, Western Washington 
Experiment Station, 
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mated that nearly 100 worms were present. Many were free 
or partially free in the lumen. The majority were embedded in 
the horny lining in the region surrounding the grinding pads, 
particularly in the region adjoining the proventriculus. The 
horny lining circumjacent to the grinding pads was necrotic; 
elsewhere it was eroded or sloughed from the underlying tissue. 
Brown pigment discolorations were noted in affected areas. An 
extensive enteritis of an acute nature was encountered. Two 
large tapeworms (species undetermined), each about two inches 
long, were found in the intestines. Multitudes of cecal worms, 
Heterakis sp., were present in the ceca. 


Heart blood and liver cultures remained negative for bacterial 
growth for 72 hours. 

Diagnosis: Amidostomiasis, taeniasis, and cecal worm infesta- 
tion. 

Case 3: A six-month-old Toulouse goose from a farm in Pierce 
County (near Spanaway) was presented for autopsy, August 24, 
1935. Numerous gizzard worms were found in the ventriculus 
with changes of the lining as in case 2. No other parasites were 
found. The upper three-fifths of the right lung was consolidated. 
This was a chronic change. The intestines showed inflammation. 
Cultures from the heart-blood and liver gave no evidence of 
bacterial growth at the end of 48 hours. 


= Diagnosis: Amidostomiasis. 

Case 4: A dead Embden gander was received for autopsy, Oc- 
tober 5, 1935. Numerous nematodes (A. anseris) were found in 
the ventriculus. A dozen were counted in an area estimated to be 
one-eighth of that affected. The entire keratinoid lining of the 
ventriculus, except for the thick grinding pads, was necrotic. A 
deposit of a brownish pigment was present. No significant patho- 
logical change could be found in any other tissue. No other 


parasites were encountered. 


Case 5: A live, young, White Chinese goose was received, Oc- 
tober 29, 1935. The bird was thin but quite active. A direct 
smear from the droppings revealed several eggs of Capillaria sp. 
and several eggs indistinguishable from the eggs of A. anseris. 
The bird was confined in a small pen and two gelatin capsules, 
each of which contained 1 cc of carbon tetrachloride, were ad- 
ministered per os. 
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All droppings passed subsequent to treatment were collected 
at the end of 24 hours and again at the end of 48 hours, and 
examined macroscopically for worms. Three male and eight 
female nematodes (A. anseris) were recovered at the end of 24 
hours. The eggs in the females were embryonated. At the end 
of 48 hours, a specimen of Heterakis sp. was recovered. No 
specimens of A. anseris were found at this time. No specimens 
of Capillaria sp. were found in either examination. 


Ten days after the first treatment, a second treatment (same 
drug and dose) was given. To guard against reinfestation, the 
pen was cleaned twelve days after the first treatment. 


The bird was killed and examined postmortem, November 26, 
1935, 28 days after the first treatment. The carcass was in ex- 
cellent condition. No parasites were encountered. The lining of 
the ventriculus was intact. Close scrutiny of the keratinoid lin- 
ing revealed evidence that infestation with the parasite A. anseris 
must have been severe. Faint streaks of blood pigment deposits, 
evidently caused by hemorrhages due to the burrowing of the 
parasites, were found throughout a large portion of the lining 
not covered by the grinding pads. These changes were con- 


sidered healed lesions of A. anseris infestation. 3 


OTHER CASES 


A. anseris was found in the ventriculus of another goose and 
two ducks received from the game farm previously mentioned. 
In one of these cases, three nematodes were found completely 
embedded in the keratinoid Jayer of the thick grinding pads, a 
location not noted in the other cases reported. | a 

. 


Amidostomum anseris has been found in geese from King and 
Pierce counties in western Washington. 

In three of the cases reported, A. anseris is considered the pri- 
mary lethal factor. 

In one case A. anseris was found associated with other para- 
sites. 

One case infested with A. anseris, in which eggs of Capillaria 
sp. were found in the droppings, was successfully treated with 
carbon tetrachloride. 


SUMMARY 


REFERENCE 


1Cram, E. B.: New records of economically important nematodes in birds. 
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+ The membrane was removed from the head with forceps and 
part of it was embedded in paraffin. Upon examination of stained 
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FAVUS (ACHORION MURIS) INFECTION OF MICE* 


By M. D. CooK and ROBERT GRAHAM 


Laboratory of Animal Pathology and Hygiene >= 
University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 


The presence of a dermatitis of the scalp of five mice (pre- 
sumably different individuals) seen in a room in Memorial 
Stadium, University of Illinois, prompted the delivery of a typ- 
ically affected mouse to the Laboratory of Animal Pathology 
and Hygiene for study. The room in which the afflicted mice 
were seen was primarily used for the storing of athletic sup- 
plies. Since the mice had access to the clothing of employés and 


Fic, 1. Mouse naturally infected with favus. 


students and to supplies such as towels, the possibility of the in- 
fection being transmissible to humans was recognized. 

One mouse (Specimen 13294), submitted for examination, 
showed a white, cup-shaped membranous scutula on top of the 
head. The membrane was approximately 2 cm in diameter and 
was loosely adherent to the subcutis and underlying regional 
muscle (fig. 1). 

MICROSCOPIC EXAMINATION 


*Received for publication, July 6, 1936. 
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sections numerous rosary-like mycelial filaments iiiadinn be- 
tween the epithelial cells were seen (fig. 2). A saline suspension 
mount of the embedded scutula showed a mass of npern — 


like those seen in stained sections. poe 


Luxuriant, velvet-like, white colonies developed on wort-agar 
plates in about four days at room temperature after streaking 
with a saline suspension of the scutula. Young cultures, four 


to seven days old, showed highly variable mycelia (fig. 3). Older 


cultures showed regularly segmented, chain-like mycelia. Final 
identification of the culture was made by Dr. Carroll W. Dodge, 


Fic. 4. Mouse experimentally infected with favus, 


_ mycologist of the Missouri Botanical Gardens, as Achorion muris 
- (Gluge and d’Ukedem) Dodge (A. quinckeanum Bodin). Con- 
cerning the organism Dr. Dodge wrote: 
While this organism primarily affects mice, it is inoculable to 


man producing an inflammatory ringworm of relatively short 
duration. 


ANIMAL INOCULATION 


Reproduction of the mycotic-like infection was accomplished 

_ by the inoculation of the scarified scalp of a healthy mouse with 
a saline suspension of an eight-day, wort-agar culture (fig. 4). 
‘The experimentally produced infection showed the same gress 
and microscopic characteristics as were seen in the naturally 

infected mouse. 
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; Le MALIGNANT NEOPLASMS OF THE EYE IN HORSES’ 


By J. F. BULLARD, LaFayette, Ind. 
Purdue University Agricultural Experiment Station 
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This report is presented, not with the idea of imparting any- 
thing particularly new regarding malignant neoplasms of the eye 
in horses, but solely with the idea of stimulating the use of 
; surgery in these cases. Herein are reported six such cases in 
- which excision or enucleation of the eye was performed. 

In each case, prior to the operation, the owner was advised to 
fast the animal for 36 to 48 hours. The operating-table was 
used and all operations were performed in lateral recumbency, 
with the affected eye uppermost. This operation can be performed 
as satisfactorily by casting on the ground. One-fourth grain of 
atropine sulfate was given subcutaneously, followed in 20 to 30 
minutes with one to one and one-half ounces of chloral hydrate 
in a pint of sterile distilled water, administered intravenously. 
While this was being given, the horse was in a standing position 
but strapped to the table. After this, the table was immediately 
placed in a horizontal position. The usual pre-operative cleansing, 
_ shaving and skin sterilization were next carried out, after which 
_ the field of operation was anesthetized by the injection of a 0.25 
a per cent butyn solution along the proposed line of incision and 
_ also deeply into the tissues in the region of the base of the orbital 
_ cavity. The standard operation, as described in “Veterinary 
_ Surgical Operations,’ by Bemis, was carried out with certain 
modifications to suit each individual case. 

Before operation we should consider several factors, one of 
which is especially important. It is the extent of invasion of 
_ the adjacent tissues by the neoplasm. This is difficult to determine 
_ in many cases, especially if the extension is deep in the orbital 
’ _ cavity. When this occurs, a guarded prognosis should always be 

given, as it is difficult to remove all the invaded tissues and 

metastasis may much more easily occur. 

In the following cases as complete a history as possible was 
obtained. It was difficult to secure reports after the animals were 
discharged. In two instances these reports were received at one 
month, while the four others were received at twelve, six, four, 

Y and one and one-half months, respectively, subsequent to the 
operation. It was unfortunate that complete records were not 
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available, as one would like to know as to the recurrence of the 
per. neoplasms after their surgical removal. The reports that were 
a received showed the conditions had not reappeared. This of 
-_ egurse is not conclusive evidence, as neoplasms of this type may 
again develop after much longer periods than covered in this 
report. In none of the six cases was a biopsy examination made. 
This would have been a simple procedure in the first five cases 
and would have given the exact status of each before operating. 
The reason this was not done was because all cases came to the 
- clinic for immediate operation, regardless of the exact type of 
neoplasm. They were discharged immediately as soon as they 

had recovered from the effects of the anesthetic and were trucked - 
home. For this reason the biopsy examinations could not be 
made, as it would be too time-consuming unless —_ were facili- 


ies for preparing frozen sections. 


CASE REPORTS 


The following cases may be cited as typical: 

_ Cases 1 and 2: These two cases are described together, as they 
have much in common. The history of each is very incomplete, 
as both horses were affected with neoplasms, which were well 
advanced when purchased. Both were common farm horses. In 
each, the neoplasm had completely invaded the eye-ball and 
~ replaced all the normal tissues. However, there was not an exten- 
sive development of pathological tissues in either case. Each was 
_ operated upon in the usual manner. The only reports received 
of these two came from the local veterinarians at approximately 
one month following the operation. The wounds were granulating 
nicely and the skin had united when the sutures were removed 
ten days following the operation. 

Case 3: This case occurred in a middle-aged, gray mare. She 
had a history of having injured her eye six months previous to 
the operation. It presented a typical, large, lobulated, bleeding 
mass protruding between the lids. It was very fetid and sec- 
ondarily infected, as are many of these cases. In this particular 
instance a diagnosis of melanoblastoma was justifiable. It was 
not until after the operation that this diagnosis would have been 
found to be incorrect. The black, waxy, homogeneous substance 
so characteristic of melanoblastoma was lacking. A _ positive 
diagnosis of squamous cell carcinoma in this case and in four 
others was not made until after the microscopic examinations 
were completed. 

In this particular case there was an extensive amount of lique- 
“faction necrosis in the central portion of the neoplastic mass. 
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- Only small areas were suitable for microscopic examination. A 
- report on this case at twelve months indicated that there was 
no evidence of recurrence and the general physical condition was 
much improved. This last statement as to physical condition is 
_ often seen after an enucleation of this type. Most neoplasms 
involving the eye are very painful and this tends to cause an 


Fic. 1. General view of case 4, showing a typical 
eye lesion. The slight prominence below the ear is the 
metastatic neoplasm involving the anterior border of 


the parotid salivary gland. yw 
_ animal to run down in condition. After the effects of the opera- 
im tion are over and healing is complete, the general physical condi- 


tion usually improves. 

Case 4: A clinical examination of this case revealed a large, 
ulcerating mass of tissue which filled the orbital cavity to such 
an extent that it protruded under both lids and caused them to 
become very tense. The owner said the eye started to swell about 
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three years before and it remained that way until two months 
before the operation, when it suddenly started to develop rapidly. 
About a month after this acute exacerbation had occurred, he 
noticed a small, firm swelling about two inches below the base 
of the ear. This swelling was quite firm and was attached to the 
subcutaneous tissues. It was in the immediate vicinity of the 
anterior border of the parotid salivary gland. 


Fic. 2. A longitudinal section of the neoplasm after re- 
moval. The lids are at the top and the atrophied eye-ball 
appears as a dark irregular mass at the bottom. The section 
on the right was from the parotid region. 


The eye was removed by following the usual method and then 
the mass over the parotid gland was dissected. This latter tissue 
was approximately an inch long and oval in outline. Demarcation 
was fairly complete from the glandular structures, although at 
the base both were closely adherent. This tumor was composed 
of the same firm, yellowish-white tissue as was found in the eye 
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lesion. The eye neoplasm was very well defined, much more so 
than in any of the six cases reported, and measured three inches 
in length. The eye-ball, in this case, was the only one to be 
recognized as such and appeared as a very small, black mass, 
half an inch in length and approximately half as wide. The optic 
nerve was found originating from it. The eye-ball was atrophied, 
distorted and compressed. It was situated at the base of the 
neoplastic mass deep in the orbital cavity. Figures 1 to 4 show 
much more concisely the actual lesions. 


The usual iodoform pack was applied to the orbital cavity, 
while an iodine pack was used in the parotid region. This was 
done to cause somewhat of a sloughing action and thus be more 
sure of destroying any tumor cells that might not have been 
removed by operation. The veterinarian’s report was rendered 
at six months. It showed that healing was complete in both 
areas and no evidence of recurrence was seen. There was no 
mention of atrophy of the parotid gland. This might have 
resulted if iodine had been used very extensively. 


Case 5: The 22-year-old mare in this instance ran a wire into 
her eye when she was two years old. According to the owner, the 
eye collapsed immediately and left her without sight in this eye. 
The condition apparently remained static for 18 years. At the 
end of this period, he said he noticed a small growth starting, 
which developed rapidly and when presented for examination, a 
typical large cauliflower-like mass completely filled the orbital 
cavity. It protruded between the lids much more extensively 
than any of the previous cases. The extent of growth was such 
that the lids became adherent and had turned in, causing entro- 
pion, which made it difficult to secure enough tissue to bring the 
lids in apposition for suturing, after the tumorous mass and 
remnants of the eye were removed. A report at four months 
showed that this case had completely healed. 


Case 6: An examination of this case, which occurred in a 
small driving mare, revealed a slight bulging of the right eye. 
The owner said it had appeared to develop rather suddenly and 
when brought to the clinic was in the same condition it had been 
for three weeks. There was a marked leucoma and slight lacrima- 
tion. The eye-ball was removed in the usual manner, and when 
examined, a small oval mass, an inch in diameter, was found 
imbedded in the rectus medialis muscle in the region of its scleral 
attachment. The orbit itself was not invaded. A report at six 
weeks on this case was to the effect that healing was complete. 
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Fic. 3 (above). Low power of the neoplasm shown in figure 2, 
showing characteristic alveolar grouping with interalveolar stroma. 

Fic. 4 (below). High power of same. The epithelial arrangement 
of individua! cells can be plainly seen, Several mitotic figures are 
present, 
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The gross appearance of all the above neoplasms revealed a 
moderately dense, yellowish-white tissue. In the majority of the 
cases the neoplasms were rather extensive in their development 
and the infiltration of the tissues was so complete that little 
evidence of the eye-ball remained, except in case 4, in which the 
orbit was greatly atrophied and displaced posteriorly. Case 6 
also was an exception. All were secondarily infected to a varying 
degree, especially on the surface and in the more superficial areas. 
This infection, together with the necrosis that so often accom- 
panies these conditions, accounts, to a large degree, for the very 
fetid odor that is usually present. 


On the basis of a microscopic examination, the first five cases 
were diagnosed as non-cornifying medullary squamous cell car- 
cinoma. Each section showed a highly cellular tissue with cells 
in characteristic epithelial arrangement and collected in groups 
or alveoli. A moderate amount of stroma was present between 
these groups. The lack of excessive stroma accounted for the 
softer consistency of most of the cases. Some, however, were 
more firm and dense than others. In these, the connective tissue 
stroma was more abundant and the resemblance was more like 
the scirrhous type. It is not uncommon to have a combination 
of both the scirrhous and medullary forms in the same tumor. 
In carcinoma, the stroma is between the groups of cells and not 
between the individual cells of the group. This type is a hetero- 
typic malignant neoplasm and is the true cancer. This neoplasm 


_ originates from the epithelial tissues, occurring in numerous loca- 


tions. It is capable of metastasizing and may recur after 
removal. 

The above diagnosis indicates that there were none of the 
typical epithelial pearls or cell nests which are so common and 
characteristic of the cornifying type of epidermoid carcinoma 
found in the skin. 

Case 6, when examined microscopically, proved to be a sarcoma. 


This is also a heterotypic malignant neoplasm. It differs from 


carcinoma in several ways, such as the type of cells, their arrange- 
ment, relationship to stroma, etc. An important difference in 
addition to those just mentioned is that it originates from the 
connective tissue, or supporting tissues in general. This particu- 
lar tumor may be classified as a round-cell sarcoma, but a diag- 
nosis of this sort is rather noncommittal. It is a lymphocytoma, 
that is, the cells are of the lymphocytic variety. In this type 
of tumor there is intercellular stroma. It will be recalled that 
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Fic. 5 (above). Low power of case 6, showing masses of tumor 
cells completely surrounding muscle fibers. Much edema is present, 
as evidenced by the separation of individual fibers. ‘ 

Fic. 6 (below). High power of case 6, showing the type of cells 
with stroma between individual cells. This section may be compared 
with that of figure 4, for cellular arrangement. In each case the 
nuclei are seen mostly. The cytoplasm is not easily recognized. 
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the cells of the carcinoma are very compact and there is no inter- 
cellular stroma, excepting between the large groups of cells. 4 


DISCUSSION 


A report is given of six cases of malignant neoplasms of the 
eye in horses that were operated upon. Five of these were non- 
cornifying medullary squamous cell carcinomas, while the sixth 
one was a sarcoma of the round-cell variety or lymphocytoma. 
Reports on these cases ranged from a few weeks to a year after 
operation. In each case reported, there was no evidence of a 
recurrence. This, however, may be too short an interval of time 
to be sure that the condition will not recur. The majority of 
neoplasms of these types are not so likely to reappear as if they 
had been in some other location and not so accessible for removal. 
In the cases reported, there was no extension or invasion beyond 
the orbital cavity except in one. In the majority of these, at 
the time of operation, one was fairly sure of complete removal. 

While malignancy is not exceedingly common, it is present in 
a sufficient number of cases to warrant an operation. This is 

especially true as the results are rather satisfactory in the 
majority of cases. The operation is not difficult and with this in 
mind it should be performed more frequently by practicing 
veterinarians. It is well worth the time spent. A horse can be 
made serviceable and the owner is usually well pleased with the 
results. It completely eliminates the infestation by fly larvae 
which is so annoying. In general, this is an operation that 
should not be passed up. 

Figures 1 and 2, with their legends, give a much better idea 
of the conditions as they are met with clinically and the photo- 
micrographs (figs. 3 to 6) show the relationship of cells to 
adjacent tissue. A comparison of the type cells in both carcinoma 
and sarcoma is brought out. ae eat | 


Arkansas had a quintet in attendance: Drs. T. M. Dick, P. A. 
Johnson, A. W. Rice and C. D. Stubbs, of Little Rock, and 
Hubert Shull, of Texarkana. 

Alabama was represented by eight members of the profes- 
sion: Drs. J. M. Bryan, W. B. Castleberry, K. U. Jones and H. 
W. Sawyer, of Birmingham; I. S. McAdory, R. L. Mundhenk and 
F. D. Patterson, of Auburn, and C. B. Thames, of Greenville. 
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THE SERUM PROTEIN CHANGES INDUCED BY RINDERPEST VIRUS. 
M. H. French. Jour. Comp. Path. & Therap., xlix (1936), p 
118. 

Marked changes in the serum protein of an ox take place 
during an attack of rinderpest. These changes are different from 
those which occur in animals making spontaneous recoveries _ 
from the disease, and from those occurring during immunization 
of an ox by the simultaneous inoculation of virus and antiserum. _ 
The changes described were shown to be induced by the virus 
and not by the experimental conditions, loss of appetite nor the 
repeated bleedings. Antibody development is accompanied by 
an increase in the globulin content of the serum. The globulin _ 
increase is due most often to a large increase of the euglobulin 
fraction, though in some animals an increase of the proportions 


of pseudoglobulin also takes place. The serum proteins insoluble - 
in saturated sodium chloride undergo a large increase during im- 
munization while the globulins soluble in saturated sodium 
chloride decrease as the insoluble fraction approaches its maxi- 
mum value. niin 
THE TREATMENT OF EQUINE TRYPANOSOMA CONGOLENSE INFEC- 
TIONS WITH SURFEN C (BAYER). S. C. J. Bennett. Jour. Comp. z i 
Path. & Therap., xlix (1936), p. 151. a 
It is unsafe to administer Surfen C to horses intravenously. 
Subcutaneous injection often results in the development of large | 
swellings at the site of injection. Intramuscular injection is the 
least objectionable method of injection although in instances in 
which a series of injections are administered swellings some- 
times result. Horses can tolerate appreciably large doses of the 
drug; no toxic effects were noted following repeated intramus- 
cular injections. Surfen C is capable of curing nearly all cases 
of T. congolense in horses. The difficulty encountered in mass 
treatment in the use of this drug is not so much the prepara- 
tion used but the extreme variability of individual response. 
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Some horses are cured by a single dose of 1 gm per 100 kg while 
others require much larger amounts. Each patient must receive 
individual attention. 


EFFECT OF PURIFIED ENZYMES ON VIRUSES AND GRAM-NEGATIVE 
BACTERIA. Malcolm H. Merrill. Jour. Exp. Med., Ixiv (1936), 
p. 19. 

Some viruses behave like proteins in that they are inactivated 
by proteolytic enzymes, whereas others are more resistant. 
_ Equine encephalomyelitis virus is inactivated by chymotrypsin 
7 and not by trypsin, vaccinia is slowly inactivated by trypsin but 
chymotrypsin does not affect its activity, pseudorabies is in- 
activated by both enzymes and swine influenza virus is inacti- 
vated by neither. Digestive products were not responsible for the 
inactivation. Virus not inactivated by enzymes used does not 
rule out the possibility that they may be protein is nature; they 
may be susceptible only to other enzymes. Ten strains of living 
Gram-negative bacteria resisted the action of purified trypsin 
and chymotrypsin while the killed organisms were rapidly di- 
gested. This is regarded as presumptive evidence that the 
viruses are non-living. Gram-positive bacteria, on the other 


hand, were resistant whether living or dead. q 


EXPERIMENTS WITH SWINE INFLUENZA VIRUS. 
Richard E. Shope. Jour. Exp. Med., lxiv (1936), p. 47. 


va Swine influenza virus obtained from the lungs of infected 

ferrets or mice when administered intramuscularly or subcuta- 

neously immunized swine to swine influenza. Ferrets which 
‘have received subcutaneous injections of swine influenza virus 
- obtained from the lungs of infected ferrets are immune to in- 
tranasal infection with this virus. Similar injections with virus 
from the lungs of infected mice or swine do not immunize. Mice 
can be immunized against intranasal infection with swine in- 
fluenza virus by the subcutaneous injection of virus obtained 
from the lungs of infected mice, but not by similar injections 
with virus from the lungs of infected ferrets or swine. Repeated 
injections produce greater immunity than a single one. Intra- 
peritoneal inoculation of both mice and ferrets with swine in- 
fluenza virus immunizes them to intranasal infection and it ap- 
pears to make little or no difference whether the virus used as 
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vaccine is obtained from the lungs of infected mice, ferrets or 
swine. Field experiments in which swine influenza followed 
the intramuscular administration of virus are cited as examples 
of the hazard involved in the use of this means of immunization 
in a densely crowded susceptible population. 


SEROLOGICAL REACTIONS WITH A VIRUS CAUSING RABBIT PAPIL- 
LOMAS WHICH BECOME CANCEROUS. I. Tests of the blood of 
animals carrying the papilloma. John G. Kidd, J. W. Beard 


- The serum of normal domestic rabbits is ordinarily devoid of 
neutralizing influence on the virus but that of animals carrying 
the papillomas usually exhibit neutralizing power soon after 
these appear. The rate at which this power increases depends 
in general upon the amount of papillomatous tissue developing, 
but exceptions to the rule occur, the presence of very large 
growths being compatible with a lack of such powers in demon- 
strable amount. Even when the antiviral power is great it has 
no evident influence on the course of established papillomas, other 
factors determining whether these enlarge or retrogress. It acts 
to prevent successful reinoculation of the animal, however. 


BOVINE CONTAGIOUS ABORTION. The use of guinea pigs in im- 

munization studies. A. D. McEwen and R. S. Roberts. Jour. 

_ Comp. Path. & Therap., xlix (1936), p. 97. 
A non-virulent strain of Brucella abortus, although smooth 
and fully agglutinable, did not stimulate the production of ag- 
glutinins in high titres even when inoculated in very large 
amounts. This was attributed to the lack of invasiveness and 
the inability of the organisms to persist in the body and not to 
deficient antigenic structure. Female guinea pigs, when preg- 
nant, were found highly susceptible to uterine infection; absces- 
sation was sometimes encountered in the uterus. Female guinea 
pigs vaccinated with the non-virulent strain before pregnancy 
and infected while pregnant were shown to possess a high de- 
gree of resistance to a uterine infection which was not present 
in control animals. 

Male guinea pigs inoculated with either single or multiple 
large doses of the non-virulent living organisms showed a mark- 
edly increased resistance. Vaccinated animals showed consider- 
able resistance to superimposed or second infections. This does 
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not necessarily indicate that immunity depends upon persistence 
of infection. The non-virulent strain rarely persisted in the 
guinea pig for more than three weeks. Comparative tests of 
vaccine prepared from different subcultures of the non-patho- 
genic strain, 200 to 500 subcultivations, did not indicate any 
definite antigenic deterioration caused by repeated subcultivation 
alone. Serial transfer through six guinea pigs did not alter 
the non-pathogenicity of the culture. There was some evidence 
that as a vaccine, however, such a culture was superior to non- 
passaged strains. The killed vaccines tested were unsatisfac- 


tory. 


SEROLOGICAL REACTIONS WITH A VIRUS CAUSING RABBIT PAPIL- 
_ LOMAS WHICH BECOME CANCEROUS. II. Tests of the blood 
(bake of animals carrying various epithelial tumors. John G. Kidd, 
_—_ : J. W. Beard and Peyton Rous. Jour. Exp. Med., Ixiv (1936), 
The serum of a rabbit with large cancers resulting from the 
transplantation of a squamous cell carcinoma that had arisen 
from a virus-induced papilloma possessed the power to neutralize 
the virus and so, too, in less degree did that of an animal of 
the same transplantation series in which a small nodule had 
developed. The sera of rabbits carrying tar papillomas or the 
Brown-Pearce carcinoma proved wholly devoid of effect on the 
- virus. The implantation of Brown-Pearce tumor material mixed 
with virus did not lead to an enduring establishment of the latter 
in the resulting growths nor to any immediate changes in their 
morphological character. 7 


THE FATE OF A VIRULENT HEMOLYTIC STREPTOCOCCUS INJECTED 
- INTO THE SKIN OF NORMAL AND IMMUNIZED RABBITS. Ange- 
vine D. Murray. Jour. Exp. Med., lxiv (1936), p. 131. 


- Hemolytic streptococci highly virulent for rabbits when in- 
jected into the skin of normal rabbits increased greatly at the 
site of injection during the first twelve hours, diminished some- 
what after 24 hours but still persisted after 21 days; large ab- 
scesses developed within 24 hours; there was ulceration and 
healing after five weeks. This organism so injected appeared 
in the lymph-nodes in small numbers in one hour and as the 
organism multiplied in the skin it was found in large numbers 
from one hour to seven days after inoculation in the inguinal 
lymph-nodes. The organism enters the blood-stream in consider- 
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able numbers from the skin and occasionally causes death with 
bacteremia. 

When virulent hemolytic streptococci were injected into the 
skin of immunized rabbits they increased in number for a short 
time in a few instances but usually diminished and disappeared 
in 48 hours. The organisms passed into the regional lymph- 
nodes in relatively small numbers and only in those instances 
in which there was multiplication at the site of injection. 
Virulent streptococci injected into the skin of normal rabbits 
multiply rapidly, resist phagocytosis, invade the tissues widely, 
enter adjacent and distant lymph-nodes and in some instances 
are distributed by the blood-stream to internal organs. After 
immunization associated with some sensitization virulent strep- 
tococci are more rapidly ingested by phagocytes, remain sharply 
localized, are readily destroyed, fail to pass the nearest lymph- 
nodes and do not enter the blood-stream. 


STUDIES ON HEMOLYTIC STREPTOCOCCI. II. Streptococcus pyo- 
genes. Alice C. Evans. Jour. Bact., xxxi (1936), p. 611. 
Streptococcus pyogenes Rosenbach is the species of hemolytic 

streptococcus which is most commonly associated with human 

disease. Streptococcus pyogenes causes the majority of cases 
of scarlet fever and erysipelas, and it causes almost half the 
cases of puerperal fever. It is responsible for a comparatively 
small percentage of epidemics of septic sore throat. Four strains 
from normal] human throats agreed with S. pyogenes; two carrier 
strains were identical to the patient strains. tig, 


PURIFIED FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE Virus. I. Studies on some : 

of its physical properties. I. A. Galloway and W. J. — 

Brit. Jour. Exp. Path., xvii (1936), p. 187. ‘she 

It has been found possible to make preparations of foot-and- i 
mouth disease virus in buffered phosphate solution at pH 7.6 
by repeated washing on colloidal membranes of suitable porosity. 
These preparations gave a negative reaction in the test for pro- 
teins and had a potence equivalent to stock filtrates. The sta- 
bility of purified virus in buffered phosphate solution over a 
period of about three days at 22° C. or one month at 0° C. com- 
pared favorably with that of unpurified virus; the loss in titre 
of purified virus was greater over a longer period. 

The purified virus differed from the unpurified virus in (1) 4 
its relative instability in a digest broth medium, (2) its greater — 
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sensitiveness to the photodynamic action of methylene blue and 
(3) its greater susceptibility to the lethal action of certain con- 
centrations of alcohol. The filtration behavior of the purified 
virus suspended in a buffered phosphate medium at pH 7.6 was 
in every way similar to that of unpurified virus under the same 
conditions. Tests on the survival of purified foot-and-mouth 
disease virus at the critical pH values of 3, 6, 7.6 showed that, 
as in the case of the unpurified virus, two zones of relative sta- 
bility could be demonstrated, separated by a region in which 
the virus rapidly becomes inactivated. Purified virus dried in 
vacuo remained infective for at least a week at —4° to 0° C. 


THYMUS AND ADRENALS IN THE RESPONSE OF THE ORGANISM TO 
INJURIES AND INTOXICATIONS. Hans Selye. Brit. Jour. Exp. 


Path., xvii (1936), p. 234. 

A syndrome consisting of rapid involution of the thymus, for- 
mation of a pleural transudate, and adrenal enlargement with 
loss of cortical lipoids is produced in the rat by certain operative 
injuries, drugs, exposure to low temperature and stimuli merely 
causing nervous excitement. Involution produced by such means 
is more pronounced than that which follows withdrawal of all 
food and water. All the injuries and drugs which normally cause 
thymus involution are without effect on the size of the thymus 
of adrenalectomized animals. In hypophysectomized animals 
they have some effect but much less than in normal animals. 

The inability of the thymus to undergo involution in adre- 
nalectomized animals is not restored by sodium chloride, cortin 
in such doses as have been used, or adrenalin treatment. Sodium 
chloride restores the otherwise low resistance of adrenalectomized 
rats to toxic doses of various drugs if the animals receive food. 
It is inactive in the fasting animal. The authors believe the 
above syndrome constitutes an “alarm reaction,” enabling the 
organism to meet critical situations more efficiently and that a 
possible connection exists between these findings and the clinical 
observations of drug habituation on one hand and non-specific 
fever and protein therapy on the other. 


THE ARTIFICIAL OPSONIZATION OF BACTERIA. J. Gordon and F. C. 
Thompson. Brit. Jour. Exp. Path., xvii (1936), p. 129. 
A wide range of substances—vegetable tannins, salts of chrom- 
ium, iron, aluminum, lead, zinc, copper, magnesium, calcium, 
barium, cadmium, nickel and cobalt, and also acetic, gallic, lactic, 
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sulfuric and picric acids, formaldehyde and catechin—have been 
tested for opsonic action on staphylococcus. A definite paral- 
lelism was found between tanning action and opsonic activity 
and it is considered that the irreversible chemical changes char- 
acteristic of tanning are responsible for the changes in physical 
properties which made phagocytosis possible. Dehydration is 
an invariable consequence of tanning action but probably not a 
primary factor. The substances which show opsonic activity 
almost always possess agglutinating power. 


Tennessee was there with an even dozen representatives: Drs. 
J. E. Bender, Jack D. Bender, H. L. Fry, A. J. Joyner and A. C. 
Topmiller, of Nashville; D. Coughlin and M. Jacob, of Knoxville; 
John Gillmann and E. B. Mount, of Memphis; W. A. Jones, of 
Johnson City; O. B. Neely, of Union City, and F. R. Youree, of 
Lebanon. 

Kansas contributed thirteen veterinarians to the attendance 
figure: Drs. C. W. Bower, M. E. Howell and F. B. Jones, of 
Topeka; J. H. Burt, E. J. Frick, R. P. Link, C. C. Morrill and 
H. M. Spangler, of Manhattan; W. W. Eagle, F. A. Imler and 
C. F. Payne, of Kansas City; T. J. Leasure, of Lawrence, and* 
M. P. Schlaegel, of Beloit. 

Texas had eleven members in attendance: Drs. I. B. Boughton, 
of Sonora; R. C. Dunn, R. P. Marsteller and H. Schmidt, of 
College Station; F. M. Gallivan, of Fort Worth; M. E. Gleason 
and Lt. Col. G. H. Koon, of San Antonio; Drs. J. S. Grove, of 
Dallas; Frank Hecker and W. T. Hufnall, of Houston, and Major 
O. C. Schwalm, of El] Paso. 

North Carolina was at the convention eleven strong: Drs. S. A. 
Alexander, of Monroe; J. H. Brown, of Tarboro; G. A. Ferguson, 
of Leaksville; A. A. Husman and Wm. Moore, of Raleigh; M. M. 
Leonard, of Asheville; O. C. Lynch, of Statesville; P. C. McLain, 
of Gastonia; Jacob P. Mauney, of Charlotte; G. C. Monroe, of 
Greensboro, and Major Henry E. Hess, of Fort Bragg. 

Massachusetts veterinarians to the number of 14 were on 
hand: Drs. K. K. Burriss, of Fairhaven; F. E. Cantwell, Wm. F. 
McNamara, W. J. Hennessey and Raymond F. Witt, of Worcester ; 
Max Carlin, H. W. Jakeman and E. F. Schroeder, of Boston; B. S. 
Killian, of Somerville; G. F. O’Malley, of Clinton; J. D. Pierce, 
of Springfield, and C. Thibeault, of Wakefield. 
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VETERINARY 
SERVICE 


Regular Army 


1st Lieut. Donald C. Kelley is relieved from further assignment and 
duty at Fort Snelling, Minn., and will proceed to Fort Riley, Kan., 
for duty. 

Captain Wesley W. Bertz is relieved from further assignment and 
duty at Fort Bliss, Tex., effective in time to proceed to San Francisco, 
Calif., and sail on transport scheduled to leave that port on or about 
August 22, 1936, for New York, N. Y.; upon arrival in New York will 
proceed to Carlisle Barracks, Pa., for duty. 

Major Fred C. Waters is detailed in addition to his other duties at 


Seattle, Wash., as attending veterinarian at Fort Worden, Wash. 


Major Clifford E. Pickering is, in addition to his other duties at 
Fort MacArthur, Calif., detailed as attending veterinarian at March 


Field, Calif. 


Lt. Colonel William H. Houston is assigned to duty at headquarters, 


Fifth Corps Area, Fort Hayes, Ohio, effective upon completion of his 


present tour of foreign service in the Philippine Department. 
Major Irby R. Pollard is assigned to duty at Fort Benjamin Harri- 
son, Ind., effective upon completion of his present tour of foreign 


* service in the Philippine Department. 


The promotion of the following-named officers of the Veterinary 


Corps is announced. 
Major Mott Ramsey to grade of lieutenant colonel with rank from 


July 11, 1936. 

Major Gerald W. FitzGerald to grade of lieutenant colonel with rank 
from July 19, 1936. 

1st Lieut. Robert A. Boyce to grade of captain with rank from July 
12, 1936. 

1st Lieut. Wayne O. Kester to grade of captain with rank from July 


8, 1936. 
1st Lieut. Clarence L. Taylor to grade of captain with rank from July 


18, 1936. 

Captain Richard G. Yule, Fort Myer, Va., is directed to report to 
the commanding officer, General Dispensary, U. S. Army, Washington, 
D. C., for duty for approximately one month, effective August 3, 1936, 
in addition to his other duties, during the absence on leave of Major 
Chauncey E. Cook. 

Captain Harvie R. Ellis is directed, upon arrival at New York from 
temporary duty in connection with the Olympic Games in Europe, to 
proceed to Washington, D. C., and report to the commanding officer, 
Army Medical Center, for temporary duty for approximately one month 
for the purpose of pursuing post-graduate instruction at the Army 
Veterinary School, and upon completion to return to his proper sta- 
tion, Fort Riley, Kan. 

Major Charles M. Cowherd is directed to report to the Commandant, 
Chemical Warfare School, Edgewood Arsenal, Md., for temporary duty 
for the purpose of attending the Field Officers’ Course, beginning July 
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5, 1936, and upon completion of this course to return to his proper 


station, Fort Hoyle, Md. 


NEW ACCEPTANCES 

Britton, William Stowell....1st Lt... Britton, Mich. 

Canfield, Rolden Ferrington.1st Lt...628 W. 2lst Ave., Spokane, Wash. 
Cantrall, Emmett Wesley...1st Lt...532 E. Haley St., Santa Barbara, 

Calif. 

Decker, Harold Leon....... Ist Lt... Burr Oak, Mich. 

Johnson, Cecil Haley....... 1st Lt... Box 202, Simpsonville, S. C. 

Vitel 1st Lt... Box 1086, Sacramento, Calif. 
Kriesel, Henry Richard..... 1st Lt...2612 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Metcalfe, Elmer Lewis...... Ist Lt...Plymouth, Neb. a 
O’Neill, John Luther........ Ist Lt... R. F. D. 1, Troy, Ohio. 
Schwabland, John Charles..1st Lt...Jipson St., Blissfield, Mich. a 
Scott, Rolland Orno........ Lt...Colon, Mich. 
Silverstein, Emanuel ....... Ist Lt...508 W. 172nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Smith, Dwight Albert....... 1st Lt.. 


Talcott, Robert Van Patten.ist Lt.. 


Bader, Madero Norman..... 1st ia ; 
Cox, Danford Lodge........ tat 
Currie, Arthur James........ Capt... 
Day, Robert Wayne......... 1st Lt... 
Dorgan, William Francis. 
Capt... 
Finke, Elmer Fred......... lst Ld... 
Fischer, Sebastian Benedict.1st Lt.. 
Frank, Edward Raymond...1st Lt... 
Hook, Crosby Johnson..... ist Lt... 
Johnstone, Clarence Barney.1st Lt... 
Jurden, Richard Hulett..... 1st Lt.. 
Loveland, Benjamin Bristol.1st Lt... 
Moats, Arthur Evans..... 
Nichols, Roy Elwyn........ 
Schafer, Frederick Neice...1st Lt.. 
Versluis, Hendrick ......... TA... 
Younce, Ralph Ray......... ist Lt... 
White, Samuel Ray........ 
Wohnsiedler, George ....... tet 


Doerr, John ...... .Major... 


Conrad, Ww esley.. ‘apt.. 


Veterinary Reserve Corps 


.Div. of Vet. Medicine, Iowa State 


. Greenwood, Wis. 
.Southold, N. Y. 
. Box 3002, San Carlos, Calif. 


. Veterinary 


. Sauquoit, N. Y. 


SEPARATIONS 


College, Ames, Iowa. 
- 1466 39th Ave., San Francisco, 
Calif. 


"ane N. Boulevard Dr., Galveston, 
Tex. 
Rm. 330, Federal Bldg., Madison, 


Wis. 


2121 Sunbury Rd., Columbus, Ohio. 
2233 Neil Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
Pueblo, Colo. 

R. R., Buckner, Mo. 


1837 Anderson Ave., Manhattan, 
Kan. 

50 E. Buchtel St., Akron, Ohio. 

326 P. O. Bldg., Baton Rouge, La. 


101 East St., Oneonta, N. Y. 
Waverly, Ohio. 

Clinic, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio. 


State 
Univ., 


State Institute, Farmingdale, L. I., 

Box 97, Wellington, Colo. 

501 Ohio Ave., Charleston, W. Va. 

129 Chureh St., Carthage, N. Y. 


Melbourne, Iowa. Died Sept. 18, 
1935. 


Sabetha, Died March 14, 


Kan. 
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NEw ASSIGNMENTS TO ACTIVE Duty WITH CCC 
McGee, Lucius E. .......... Ist Lt... Pres. of San Francisco, Calif. 


Zedlitz, Alfred Charles..... lst Lt...Fort Worth Dist., Fort Worth, Tex. 
Kuhn, George Anson Lt... Fort Snelling, Minn. 


TERMINATION OF ASSIGNMENT TO ACTIVE DUTY 
.. Vancouver Barracks, Wash. 
Christensen, Nels Frank... .1st Lt. ... Lubbock Dist., Lubbock, Tex. 
Donat, Lawrence Charles...1st Lt... Fort Crook, Neb. 


oe Army Officers Attend Convention 


There were 16 members of the Veterinary Corps of the Army in at- 
M. A., August 11-14, 

Thirteen of them got together, between sessions of the meeting, 

= a 4 group photograph, which is reproduced below. The three officers 


4 who failed to get in the picture are: Col. Burton A. Seeley, 4th Corps 


, Atlanta, Ga.; Lt. Col. Jesse D. Derrick, 7th Corps Area, Omaha, 
, and Capt. Arvo T. Thompson, Washington, D. C. 


ARMY VETERINARIANS AT COLUMBUS 


Front row (left to right): Major Allen C. Wight, Fort Benjamin Harrison, 
Ind. ; Lt. Col. George H. Koon, 8th Corps Area, Fort Sam Houston, Texas; Lt. 
Col. Jean R. Underwood, Commandant, Army ‘Veterinary School, Washington, 
D. C.; Col. Robert J. Foster, Direc ms, Veterinary Division, Surgeon General's 
Office, Washington, D. C.; Lt. Col. Ciell B. Pe rkins, 2nd Corps Area, Gover- 
nors Island, N. Y.; Major Edward M, Curley, West Point, N. Y., and Major 
Chas. M. Cowherd, Fort Hoyle, Md. 

Back row (left to right): Major Chauncey E. Cook, Fort Myer, Va.; Major 
Forrest L. Holycross, Sth Corps Area, Fort Hayes, Ohio; Major J. G. Fuller, 
Fort Snelling, Minn.; Major Sorhert K. Moore, Army Base, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Major Henry E. Hess, Fort Bragg, N. C., and Major Oscar C. Schwalm, Fort 


Bliss, Texas. 
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Proceedings of the Seventy-Third Annual Meeting, . 
Columbus, Ohio, August 11 to 14, 1936 ie? 


ee fans TUESDAY MORNING, AUGUST 11, 1936 


The first general session of the seventy-third annual meeting 
of the American Veterinary Medical Association, held at the 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, convened at 10:25 a. m., 
President J. C. Flynn, of Kansas City, Mo., presiding. 

PRESIDENT FLYNN: I now declare the seventy-third annual 
meeting of the American Veterinary Medical Association open 
in due form and ready to proceed. 

The first on the program this morning is music by Mr. Robert 
Barr, director of the choir of the Broad Street Methodist Church; 
accompanist, Miss Frances Beall. 

Music ‘ 

PRESIDENT FLYNN: In a little more than the past twelve 
months our Maker has seen fit to call to their final reward four 
of our past presidents, and in the invocation that is about tu 
follow, I hope that the good minister will carry a thought for our 
departed brothers. I now introduce to you the Reverend Edwin 
Miner, of the Broad Street Presbyterian Church, Columbus, Ohio, 
who will deliver the invocation. 


Invocation 


God, our Father. Thou hast promised that, where two or three 
are gathered together in Thy name, Thou wilt be in the midst 
thereof and bless them. In Thy name have we assembled and in 
Thy name do we desire to proceed in all our doings. Grant, we 
beseech Thee, that Thy spirit may be with this noble body of 
men and women who are carrying on that healing ministry of 
Christ Jesus, who when He was upon earth said that our Father © 
watched for even the birds of the air and cared for and loved 
them. And in His spirit, our Father, these men and women are 
carrying on that ministry of healing for the inarticulate animals 
of our country. 

Bless them, we beseech Thee, as they go about their work. 
Be with those who are not here but are at their homes. Be with 
all the deliberations of this body, that they may speak and think 
and work and carry out the organizational activities of the spirit 
of Him who ministered unselfishly unto others. 


REVEREND MINER: Let us pray. Almighty and ever ‘ce : 
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Grant, we beseech Thee, that Thou wilt be with these dele- 
gates while they are in this city. Guard them from harm. Be 
with them in sorrows; strengthen them in their joys and pleas- 
ures, and may Thy spirit go with them when they depart from 
here and safely return them to their homes and to their labors. 

Be with those, our Father, of their number and friends who 
are sick, and especially we ask that Thy holy spirit may bring 
comfort into the homes of those who have gone on before, and 
be with the families of the four past presidents of this organ- 
ization who have gone to meet their Maker. And may we so 
live and conduct ourselves that, when our time comes to join 
that great throng who have gone on before, we may be unafraid 
and may face our Savior and hear His words, “Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant.” 

May Thy spirit be with these people in their sacrifices and 
devotion to Thee. We ask it in Thy name. Amen. 

PRESIDENT FLYNN: We shall have music by Mr. Barr and 
Miss Beall. 

Music 

PRESIDENT FLYNN: Men have been honored in our Association 
repeatedly since its organization, and usually its honors are not 
handed out unless the recipients are entitled to them. It reflects 
in their after life. We are honored today in the presence of ten 
past presidents: Dr. T. H. Ferguson; Dr. R. S. MacKellar; Dr. 
N. F. Williams; Dr. C. J. Marshall, and while I speak Dr. Mar- 
shall’s name, let me ask his two brothers to rise with him; Dr. 
Reuben Hilty; Dr. T. A. Sigler; Dr. L. A. Merillat; Dr. A. T. 
Kinsley, Dr. C. E. Cotton, and Dr. C. P. Fitch. 

Following each introduction the audience applauded. 


PRESIDENT FLYNN: There are others who should be mentioned 
on account of their faithfulness to this organization. I am not 
going to refer to them as old men; I am going to refer to them 
as old members. They have been members of this organization 
a long time. The one who has been a member longer than any- 
one else who is here today is Dr. N. S. Mayo. (Applause) Next 
is Dr. W. H. Dodge. (Applause) Next is Dr. L. A. Merillat. 
(Applause) Dr. Merillat is the only member of this Associa- 
tion who joined in 1893 who is still a member. Next is Dr. 
C. J. Marshall. (Applause) Next is Dr. William H. Kelly. 
(Applause) 

About eight months ago, I was in this room and sat beside 
the next speaker. I heard him deliver an address to the veteri- 
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narians assembled here, and I knew by his earnest remarks that 


, he was in sympathy with the cause of the veterinary profes- 
, sion. It is now my pleasure to introduce to you the Honorable 
’ Earl H. Hanefeld, Director of the Department of Agriculture, 


Ohio. (Applause) 


Address of Welcome 


+H. HANEFELD: I am truly to the veteri- 
nary profession and your Committee on Local Arrangements for 
having conferred upon me the honor to present the address of 
welcome to the greatest veterinary organization in the world. 

It has been expressed by some individuals that the giving of an 
address of welcome is somewhat superfluous, as the fact that you 
were invited to make this city and our state a place for this 
| meeting was assurance that you would be welcome. Indeed, we 
fee] proud that a great association of men and women engaged 
in a useful and highly constructive work, like yours, has accepted 
that invitation. 

Your organization has honored Ohio on five previous occasions: 
your meeting in Cincinnati, in 1884; the meeting in Cleveland, 
in 1905; the Columbus meeting, in 1920, and our two eminent 
veterinarians selected as President—Dr. David S. White, of 
Columbus, and Dr. Reuben Hilty, of Toledo. 

I am deeply impressed in reviewing the history of this Asso- 
ciation, which abounds in a truly wonderful list of contributions 
and achievements for the welfare of human and animal life of our 
country. Iam informed that your organization has a membership 
of over 4,200, located in the United States, Canada, the U. S. 
possessions and scattered in many countries throughout all parts 
of the world. Your accomplishments have been brought about by 
sticking to your course or purpose on which your organization 
was founded. No greater purpose or determination can be found 
in the setup of any organization. Here we observe a highly 
organized effort to protect and promote the professional interests 
of the veterinarian; to elevate the standards of veterinary educa- 
tion; to procure uniform laws and regulations governing veteri- 
nary practice; to control and eradicate diseases of animals, 
including poultry; to direct public opinion regarding problems of 
animal hygiene, and to promote good fellowship in the profession. 

As Director of Agriculture, I am in a position to observe and 
judge the veterinary profession of Ohio and at this point, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, let me tell you the results of my findings. I 
have observed that: 
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The profession obeys its doctrine. 

It venerates ideals. er 
It has programs, policies and platforms. — 
It has objectives. 

Its ideals are lofty. 

Its motives are above reproach. 
Its codes are unselfish. 

It has no trade secrets. 

It works in the open and takes the people into its confidence. 
Its discoveries are public property. 

Its services are for the common good. 


= 


These findings clearly and distinctly place the veterinarians in 
a field to qualify fully as a useful and important “profession.” 

Almost 800 veterinarians, trained and experienced, are located 
in the various counties of Ohio, and from this group the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, through the Division of Animal Industry, 
receives an excellent codperation. These men and their wives are 
hosts to you, at this time, and I can assure you that you will not 
be disappointed. 

I believe that it is appropriate and fitting at this time to present 
some of the treasures of our state and its resources. 

Here the industrial East meets the agricultural West. Here 
over 255,000 farmers are doing an annual business of more than 
$262,000,000. Ohio stands third in the list of owner-operated 
farms. More than 180,000 farmers till their own land. 

One reason for Ohio’s agricultural wealth is the fact that it 
possesses more cities of over 5,000 population than any other 
state in the Union. Fifteen per cent of the population are on 
the land, which is mostly rich and fertile, and linked to the 
numerous nearby cities by many miles of hard-surface highways. 
_ These treasures of wealth, together with the high calibre of its 
farmers who have established over a long period of years efficient 
farm practice, are the contributing forces to the development of 
agriculture and industry. Here lies the secret of Ohio’s agri- 
cultural prosperity. 

Another good reason is that Ohio’s farm eggs are not all in 
one basket—she is fourth in dairy income, second in poultry, 
fifth in wool production. Hogs, potatoes, beef cattle, mutton, 
fruit and commercial vegetable crops add many millions to the 
annual income. 

Ohio farm families are typically American, descendants of the 
best blood of the hardy pioneers of the 1800's. 
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Ohio was part of the Northwest Territory laid out by Congress 
in 1787. To this land of promise came the men of Connecticut 
and Massachusetts, and the Dutch of Pennsylvania, with a 
sprinkling of Swiss and German dairy farmers. The Scioto 
Valley was settled by the men of Virginia and Maryland. 
Marietta got the pioneers of New England. Gallipolis received 
the French. Welshmen settled in Jackson, Licking, Delaware and 
Hamilton counties. Scotch and Irish invaded the southeast and 
middle east. 

These pioneer families were sturdy, industrious and intelligent. 
They built good homes and rapidly established schools for the 
advancement of their children. Their high ideals and their sound 
belief in education have left their imprint deep upon the state. 
From thése pioneers have descended many of the country’s most © 
illustrious men and women. a 

No state in the Union has as many colleges and universities y 
as Ohio. There are now 64 institutions of higher learning, six 
of which receive state aid. Ohio State University, with over 
12,000 students, ranks as one of America’s greatest educational 
institutions. Alumni of its colleges are holding leading roles 
throughout the country. ‘ 

The Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, at Wooster, is an Pa 
outstanding leader in dairy and poultry work. No,station in all — 
America has such comprehensive experiments under way in crops © 
and soil fertility. In conjunction with the main station there 
are 14 county stations at strategic points throughout the state. 


Education in agriculture is carried on through the extension 
service of Ohio State University to every one of Ohio’s 88 
counties. The teaching and supervising staff in Ohio ranks fourth 
in number in the United States. More farmers’ institutes are 
held in Ohio than in any other state in the Union—808 institutes 
attended by 716,800 people. The 4-H clubs also occupy a prominent 
place, with approximately 40,000 boys and girls from 83 counties. 


No nation has ever achieved greatness whose people were 
under-nourished and whose agricultural industry was below 
standard. A well-fed country rules the world, and no race of 
people has ever been successful whose basic industry—agricul- 
ture—has been neglected. Man’s first object in prehistoric days 
was to obtain sufficient food for himself and his family. The culti- 
vation of the soil and the production of crops and live stock 
have been very important factors in the development of our 
civilization. Agriculture is the basic industry of our nation. 
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Without sufficient food no other industry can survive, and cul- 
ture cannot thrive among under-nourished people. 

Ohio ranks at the top in the production of many of the agri- 
cultural products. 

The dairy cows of our state produce more than $62,000,000 
worth of milk, butter and cheese each year. 

Ohio holds sixth place in hog production, with a ten-year aver- 
age of 3,288,600 hogs. 

A ten-year average of approximately 3,900,000 head of sheep; 
500,000 horses, valued at over $59,000,000; 21,000,000 chickens, 
producing 112,000,000 dozen eggs each year, and over $24,000,000 
worth of baby chicks. 

During the year 1935, the average yield of corn per acre was 
38 bushels, while the average yield for the United States was 
27 bushels per acre. Total production last year was 133,980,000 
bushels. 

I have referred briefly to some of the outstanding products of 
the farms of Ohio. There are many other phases of our agri- 
cultural industry that are very important and make similar 
contributions to the citizens of our state and nation. 

Your program appears to be full of constructive suggestions 
and many special features for the entertainment of the ladies 
and children., Your meeting will be a success. My friends, on 
behalf of a great city, a great state, and a codperative veterinary 
profession, I extend to you cordial greetings and a welcome. May 
your stay in our midst be coérdinated with safety, profit and 
pleasure. 

PRESIDENT FLYNN: You have just listened to an address of 
welcome by the Honorable Earl F. Hanefeld. The veterinarians 
of Ohio are very fortunate indeed to have a man in public office 
who understands the veterinarians as does Mr. napieniaeag: 


to Address of Welcome fe 


Ve shall now call upon Dr. J. L. Axby, of Indianapolis, Indiana, 

to ibe to the address of welcome. Dr. Axby. (Applause) 
Dr. J. L. AXBY: Commissioner Hanefeld, Mr. President, mem- 
bers of the A.V.M.A., and visitors: Representing the members 
of the American Veterinary Medical Association, I sincerely 
thank you, Mr. Hanefeld, for your gracious and kindly words of 
welcome. I assure you we shall not regard them as metaphorically 
spoken or as hollow figures of speech, but much prefer to trans- 
late them literally, and govern ourselves accordingly for the entire 
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duration of our stay in your enviable capital city and wonderful 
state. 

Permit me to inform you that some of us have a way of 
grouping, after the day’s work is done, for the purpose of enjoy- 
ment as our consciences dictate, and I therefore respectfully 
request your issuing an executive order to all peace officers not 
to interfere with, obstruct, retard, or prevent the execution of 
the dictates of conscience. 

You will have noted this is the 73rd annual meeting of the 
American Veterinary Medical Association, and is the fourth 
meeting of the Association, to be held in Ohio. The first meeting 
was held in Cincinnati, on September 16, 1884, at which time 
the Association was 21 years old, had a membership of less than 
75, and was attended by 15 members. 

When the Association was 42 years old, which was 21 years 
later, it again convened in Ohio, at Cleveland, with 130 members 
in attendance. The Association returned to Ohio 15 years later, 
holding its 57th annual meeting at Columbus, August 23-27, 
1920. That year the membership reached its highest point up 
to that time, 4,100. This, then, is our fourth time to convene in 
Ohio, and the second time in Columbus, your capital city. 

We are happy to return, recognizing it savors of a pleasurably 
anticipated reunion, and I assure you we are not unmindful of 
the friendly treatment and service given us in the past. 

Ohio still occupies an important place in veterinary education, 
and we as a profession hold the College of Veterinary Medicine 
of your State University as equaled by some, but excelled by none, 
and, referring to deans of veterinary colleges, permit me to say 
we admire and esteem your own Dean Brumley and regard him 
peerless not only in the position he occupies, but also as a 
veterinarian, a gentleman and a citizen; qualified to lead any 
organization to higher and nobler heights. 

I, with hundreds of other members, am honored in knowing 
well your State Veterinarian, Dr. F. A. Zimmer, and all of us 
who occupy comparable positions in the other states congratulate 
the good people of Ohio for having chosen a splendid administra- 
tor, a forceful though kindly executive, and admitted by the 
female of the species to be likable and lookable. 


We are not unmindful of Ohio’s wonderful historic past, or 
its long roster of statesmen, captains of commerce and industry, 
its educators past and present, nor its matchless educational 
institutions of today. 
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Therefore, we regard it a privilege to come to Columbus, Ohio, 
again, and to you, Mr. Hanefeld, to your state government, and 
to all your citizens, may I convey the hope that you obtain some 
measure of benefits comparable to the happiness I know awaits 
us during our visit with you. 

PRESIDENT FLYNN: It is truly wonderful to be an orator, 
Indiana has produced many notable things, but I think in produc- 
ing Dr. Axby it has capped the climax, for he is one of the great- 
est orators this Association possesses. 

We shall have more music by Mr. Barr and Miss Beall. a 

Music 

PRESIDENT FLYNN: In mentioning those who might have 
honorable mention, a while ago, I left out one whom I think we 
should be introduced to today, and I think I should tell you why, 
You know, one of the duties of the President is to appoint resi- 
dent secretaries, some 60 or 70 in number. In the state of Ohio 
I appointed a resident secretary who made good. This year he 
brought into this organization something like 100 members, either 
as reinstatements or as new members. We are indebted to this 
man to the extent of $500 that was thus brought into our treas- 
ury. I refer to Dr. W. F. Guard, of Columbus, Ohio. Will Dr. 
Guard please stand, if he is in the audience? Since he is not 
here, will Mrs. Guard please stand? (Applause) It has been 
suggested that inasmuch as Dr. Guard is not here he probably 
is out working, bringing in new members. Let us extend him 
a rising vote of thanks. 

The audience rose and applauded. 

PRESIDENT FLYNN: Now we are down to possibly the most 
painful part of the program, the President’s address. It is 
mandatory upon the President to give an address, otherwise, you 
might not have one today. 

President Flynn delivered his address. 
this issue of the JOURNAL, pp. 273-284.) 

PRESIDENT FLYNN: In my address I mentioned briefly the 
Women’s Auxiliary. We have a lady here this morning who will 
tell you more about the Women’s Auxiliary, a very worthy adjunct 
to our organization. May I have the pleasure now of presenting 
to you Mrs. Ashe Lockhart? (Applause) 

Mrs. LOCKHART: I have been asked to bring before you 2 
brief message of the Women’s Auxiliary. This organization was 
formed in Kansas City, in 1917, at the time when the war was 
our interest. After that interest was dissipated, we had a small 


(Published in 


accumulation of funds, and after many discussions on the subject, 
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we felt it would best serve a purpose as a student loan fund, 
and that is the purpose our money is now serving. ees 

The A.V.M.A. has a membership of over 4,200. I cannot tell wv’; 
you what the Auxiliary has, but it is a very small proportion of a 
that number. As the wives, daughters, mothers and sisters of 
members of the A.V.M.A. are all eligible, we should like to have 
more of you belong. Mr. Hanefeld spoke of the constructive sug- 
gestions on your program. Dr. Flynn gave you constructive — 
suggestions. I should like to leave a constructive suggestion, — 
particularly with the men. Have your wives, your mothers, your _ 
sisters or daughters join the A.V.M.A. Auxiliary. Our dues are 
one dollar. There is no initiation fee. That fund is serving a 
great benefit to senior veterinary students in completing their 
courses. We all have just a small part in that work and in pro- 
moting the veterinary service throughout the country. Please _ 
remember that and ask your wives, your sisters, daughters and 
mothers to join. Thank you. (Applause) 

PRESIDENT FLYNN: I hope you will all take home with you 
the suggestions of Mrs. Lockhart. Mrs. Lockhart is an earnest 
worker in our Association. She is very capable. Mrs. Lockhart 
aided me at the time the national convention met in Kansas City 
in 1931, and she was, I will say, one of the leading spirits in 
the reception that you received in Kansas City in 1931. 

We are now down to the last number, announcements by the © 
Chairman of the Committee on Local Arrangements, Dr. John W. 
Jackman, of Columbus. (Applause) 

Announcements 

PRESIDENT FLYNN: When I came into this room this morning, 
it was ten o’clock, and I said I wanted to dismiss this crowd at > 
five minutes of twelve. The Pennsylvania Railroad might do well _ 
to copy after us on schedule. It is now five minutes of twelve. 
If there is no further business, we shall recess until one-thirty, — 
when we shall again meet in this room. 

The meeting recessed at 11:55 a. m. 
RECESS 


J. C. Flynn presiding. 


PRESIDENT FLYNN: The recessed session of this morning is 
now open in due form. 
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This session is held for the nomination of officers. I shall read 
the By-Laws in regard to nominations and elections: 
. President Flynn read Sections 1 and 2 of Article 8 
ol Section 1 of Article 9 of the By-Laws. 


PRESIDENT FLYNN: I shall appoint the Election Committee. 
It may not be necessary. If there is no duty to perform, they 
will, of course, not function. I shall appoint the following: 


Dr. S. E. Hershey, West Virginia | 
Dr. W. A. Barnette, South Carolina 
Dr. I. E. Newsom, Colorado si 
Dr. C. C. Rife, Georgia ul 
Dr. T. A. Sigler, Indiana 
Dr. J. H. McNeil, New Jersey | 

Dr. B. A. Beach, Wisconsin 

Dr. B. T. Simms, Oregon 

Dr. Ward Giltner, Michigan 

Dr. E. T. Faulder, New York = 

Nominations are now open for President. 

Dr. C. E. COTTON: Members of the Association: I have been 
a member of this Association for 38 years. I have attended al! 
the meetings that I could afford to attend. I think I have missed 
six. I am proud of this organization. I feel I can state at this 
time in all seriousness that this organization has, in every 
instance, taken such action as did redound to the good of this 
profession. 

It has been the policy of this organization in the past to 
recognize the activities of the various individual members. It 
has recognized the practitioner first, and justly so. It has recog- 
nized men connected with the colleges, the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, scientists, and all of the various representatives of the 
various activities of this profession on this continent. To date 
it has never recognized the army veterinarian. This Association, 
through committees and individual efforts, has struggled to have 
the army veterinarian recognized by our national government. 
You men who know the history of the work can look back prior 
to 1916, when the veterinarian of the army was a nonentity. He 
was not recognized; the profession was not recognized. In 1916, 
occurred the first recognition in the establishment of the Veteri- 
nary Corps. That was the first time a veterinarian received any 
recognition in the form of rank. I think the highest rank at 
that time, if I am not mistaken, was First Lieutenant. 
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You will all recall the activities of the committees and of some 
of our individual members, particularly our old friend, Dr. W. 
Horace Hoskins and Dr. John P. Turner, and the individual 
efforts they made in this fight for recognition. When the World 
War broke, I had the honor of being President of this organiza- 
tion. The Surgeon General of the army asked this organization, 
through me as President, to assist in the organization of a 
Veterinary Corps of the army. We did that, and you all know 
the history of that activity. 

Since the War, the Department of Veterinary Service in the - 
army, through the amended National Defense Act of 1920, has 
recognized the veterinary profession, and we now have a corps 
that we are proud of, and they have activities also of which we 
are proud. 

The gentleman whom I have the honor to nominate today, : 
when the War broke, was in the service in the Canal Zone. When 
he returned to this country he was taken into the Surgeon 
General’s office and acted as an adviser to the Surgeon General 
in that organization and to the Director of the Veterinary Corps, 

This man was graduated from Cornell University in 1902. He 
was born in* Youngstown, Ohio, in 1880; therefore, he is a native 
of this state. He moved to Ithaca, New York, when he was three 
years old, or his family moved him there. He was assistant 
state veterinarian of South Carolina for one year. He was 
instructor in veterinary medicine in the Missouri Agricultural 
College under our old friend, Dr. Connaway, and later in the 
Kansas Agricultural College at Manhattan. He enlisted in 1905. 
This man has had no thought except a thought for the good of 
the veterinary profession. He was assigned to the cavalry. He 
was with one cavalry regiment for something like nine years, 
and then went with another. As I say, he was in the Canal Zone 
when the War broke. 

He is the father of the work and the activities that resulted 
in the recognition of the Veterinary Corps and its establishment 
as it is now organized under the amended National Defense Act. 
He was the organizer and instructor of the veterinary students 
in the army medical college. He is responsible, through his 
superior officer, General Reynolds, for the present food inspection 
service of the C. C. C. camps, which is one of the activities of 
the present administration that we are all proud of. (Applause) 
He has established a system of inspection of foods that is being 
administered in all of the districts throughout the United States. 
As a result of this work, he is one of the factors that have led the _ 
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average layman and the public to appreciate the importance of 
food inspection. This has been an eye-opener to the health serv- 
ice of this country. 

Gentlemen, I have the honor at this time to place in nomina- 
tion the chief of the Veterinary Division of the Surgeon General’s 
office of the United States Army, Colonel Robert J. Foster, 
(Applause) 

Dr. L. A. MERILLAT: Mr. President and Members of the 
A.V.M.A.: I regard as a great honor the opportunity of second- 
ing this nomination, just made by Past President Charles E. 
Cotton, of one of the outstanding officers of the Veterinary Divi- 
sion during the World War. I look upon Colonel Foster, probably, 
in a different light than has been stated by Major Cotton. Colonel 
Foster takes me back to the days of Sidney Hunter, Alexander 
Plummer, Charles Jewell, and others who, because of their excel- 
lent personalities, made it possible for the Legislative Committee 
of this organization finally to achieve a service of more than 60 
years in trying to get recognition for our profession in the United 
States Army. 

Because of their excellent personal qualifications and their 
excellent veterinary training, these men were able to show the 
army of the United States what a real veterinarian was, and it 
was these men who enabled the very much beloved and hard- 
working father of our present Secretary to achieve what he 
attempted to do for so many years in vain. Therefore, when you 
are electing Colonel Foster to the presidency of this Association, 
you are recognizing a man who, with his colleagues before the 
days of the Commission, made it possible to elevate the veterinary 
profession in the United States to a position which I freely state 
advisedly is the best veterinary service of any nation of the 
present time on the face of the earth. (Applause) 

In analyzing the respective veterinary services of the British, 
French, German and Italian governments and comparing them 
with what this country has achieved since the World War, all 
military experts grant without contradiction that ours is the 
best organized veterinary service of any army. General Fray, 
who was the chief veterinarian of the French forces during the 
World War, said, “If we in the French army could only get the 
honor of. inspecting the food of our soldiers that you have in 
the United States, we would think we had done more than we 
have done since the days of Napoleon.” That has been accom- 
plished here through such men as Colonel Foster. 
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Gentlemen, I hope you will not forget that the appraisal of a 7 ote. 
profession that is placed upon it by its government is the general an 
appraisal. We have to reciprocate for what the government has 
done for us, by recognizing its highest officer. Therefore, | very 
cheerfully second the nomination of Colonel Foster. 

Dr. T. A. SIGLER: I wish, as a practitioner, to second the 
nomination of Colonel Foster. We must recognize all branches 
of veterinary science in this great organization, and I think it | 
will be one of the greatest moves to elect Colonel Foster as the | 
head of this Association. I move you, Mr. Chairman, that the | 
nominations be closed and that the Secretary cast the ballot for _ 
Colonel Foster. (Applause) 

Dr. COTTON: I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT FLYNN: It has been moved and seconded that the 
nominations be closed and the Secretary be instructed to cast | 
the unanimous vote of this body for Colonel Foster for President. — 
That motion is in order, providing no one wishes to make further | 
nominations. Hearing none, are you ready for the question? 

‘ The motion was voted upon and carried. 
45 PRESIDENT FLYNN: The Secretary will follow the instructions. 
Ss SECRETARY eres Mr. President - Members: In accord- 


of the Association for Colonel Robert J. Peuber for President for a 
the ensuing year. 

PRESIDENT FLYNN: In my capacity as President, I declare. 
Colonel Foster elected President for the ensuing year. (Applause) 

COLONEL ROBERT J. FOSTER: This is a little too sudden. I 
was not expecting such quick action on the part of this great | 
Association. To become a member of this Association is indeed | 
a distinct honor; however, to be elected President of this Asso- 7 
ciation and to be recognized as a member of the Army Veterinary 
Corps is, probably, the greatest honor that a member of the 
Veterinary Corps can receive at the hands of the veterinary 
profession in America. I desire to thank you from the bottom 
of my heart and express to you, in behalf of the Veterinary Corps 
of the regular army, the National Guard, and the organized 
Reserves my deepest appreciation for this signal honor bestowed 
upon me this afternoon. Thank you. (Applause) 

PRESIDENT FLYNN: Nominations are now in order for Presi- 
dent-elect. What is your pleasure? 

Dr. REUBEN HiLty: Mr. Chairman, Fellow Members: This 
Association has grown to such magnitude that now it is very 
difficult to find many cities that can put on a meeting for it. 
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In the same line, it has grown to such proportions that we must 
be very careful in the selection of men as presidents of this 
Association. 

I have in mind for President-elect a man whom I have known 
very closely since 1904. This man is a thoroughgoing veteri- 
narian, a thoroughgoing instructor, a thoroughgoing adminis- 
trator, and I am sure he will make an outstanding record if he 
is elected President of this Association. I have had him as an 
instructor through school. I have followed his record. He is 
an outstanding dean; he has done a wonderful job since he has 
been dean. I want the college to know and I want him to know 
that it is a pleasure for me to present the name of Dr. O. V. 
Brumley, of Ohio. (Applause) 
ame PRESIDENT FLYNN: Dr. Brumley has been nominated. 

Dr. J. L. AxBy: Mr. President, Fellow Members: I rise for 
, purpose of seconding the nomination of Dean Brumley. I 
want you to know that I have occupied all the years I have lived 
up to this time in Indiana. The line of demarcation between 
Indiana and Ohio, with the exception of a stone here and there, 
is imaginary. In 1905, as a veterinarian, for a short interval, I 
became a member of the Ohio State Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion and first met Dean Brumley. I was attracted to him at that 
time because of his personality and those attributes of character 
and gentlemanliness that he has retained in all of the period 
from then until now. As the years have gone by, I have had a 
wonderful opportunity to have a close perspective of the life 
Dean Brumley has lived and the duties he has performed. A 
close perspective is better than a far one, although I am satis- 
fied, as a result of the conversations I have had since coming 
here, along with letters I received before I came, relative to his 
performing this duty, that he certainly meets with the approval 
of a wide range of veterinarians. 

I am sure I have had an opportunity to know this man in a 
way that many of you in other states have not had. I know 
him from the standpoint of his home life. It is a most wonder- 
ful home life. I know him from the standpoint of appreciation 
of the boys who were in the Ohio State University Veterinary 
Department, because many of them have come over to Indiana. 
Having been a past member of the Indiana State Veterinary 
Medical Examining Board and at the present time secretary of 
the Board by virtue of being State Veterinarian, I have never 
let an opportunity pass to inquire of those boys, as to how they 
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' felé about Dean Brumley. I have yet to find one, when he leaves 
- that institution, who does not have the most kindly things to 
i say about Dean Brumley, from all of the angles that human life 
- yegards as valuable and precious and worth while. I think one 
i of the things that characterizes a man’s life in making it worth 
_ while is the amount and degree of service that he shows a will- 
- jingness to give to his fellow men while he is here. 
_ If there is anything that has characterized the life of Dean 
Brumley, it is his attitude toward service, over and above any- 
thing else. He, also, is the man who has so lived his life that 
he shows he is perfectly willing and happy to live in a house 
- by the side of the road and always be willing to lend a hand. 

It has been said, and rightfully, that this Association is grow- 
ing, and that in our nominations we must be careful that we 
a _ er men = administrative ability and with executive abil- 


7 ie and for all of them I feel the Association will be aaah in 
x safe hands when it is placed in the hands of Dean Brumley. 
7 Therefore, I regard it as a wonderful privilege, and it is a great 
privilege to me, Mr. President, to second the nomination of Dean 
Brumley for President-elect. (Applause) 

PRESIDENT FLYNN: Are there any further nominations? Hear- 
ing none, the Chair declares the nominations closed. 

Dr. T. H. FERGUSON: I move that the rules be suspended and 
_ the Secretary be instructed to cast the unanimous ballot of this 
Association for Dr. Brumley as President-elect. 

Dr. A. T. KINSLEY: I second the motion. 
_ PRESIDENT FLYNN: It has been regularly moved and seconded 
that the rules be suspended and that the Secretary be instructed 
to cast the unanimous ballot of this body for Dean Brumley for 
President-elect for the ensuing year. He will be President-elect 
for this year and will take his office a year from now. 
. . . The motion was voted upon and carried. 

SECRETARY HOSKINS: Mr. President and Members: In ac- 
cordance with your instructions, I hereby cast the unanimous 
ballot of the Association for Dr. Oscar V. Brumley as President- 
— elect, to assume the office of President at the close of the 1937 


meeting. 
PRESIDENT FLYNN: By the power invested in me, I now de- 
.. clare Dean Brumley elected to the office of President-elect. (Ap- 


plause) 
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Next in order will be nominations for five vice-presidenter 

Dr. O. M. Norton: I should like to place in nomination the 
name of a veterinarian from Mississippi. He has been a mem- 
ber of the Live Stock Sanitary Board; he has been secretary 
and president of his state association, and he has also been sec- 
retary of our Examining Board. He is one of the leading prac- 
titioners of the South today. He is a successful man in his busi- 
ness relations as well as in veterinary practice. I take pleasure 
in nominating Dr. William L. Gates, of Clarksdale, Mississippi. 
(Applause) 

PRESIDENT FLYNN: Dr. William L. Gates has been nominated. 

Dr. J. A. BARGER: Mr. President and Gentlemen: What has 
been said by Dr. Norton is more than true of Dr. Gates. It 
happened that when I went into tick eradication for the federal 
Bureau of Animal Industry in 1911, I was assigned to the place 
where Dr. Gates had been practicing and was practicing at that 
time. I have never known of a veterinarian who was held in 
greater esteem by the planters and the statesmen and all of the 
people who composed a commonwealth than was Dr. Gates. I 
think it is well that at this time we recognize such people. 

He not only practiced in his own sphere, but he was a great 
boon to the great undertaking of sanitary control work and the 
dipping of cattle for fever ticks and all of those things that con- 
tribute much to the production of Mississippi, for it is now a 
dairy-producing state. At that time their cattle were poorly 
nourished, inbred and tick-ridden. I want to second the nomi- 
nation of Dr. William L. Gates for Vice-President of this As- 
sociation. (Applause) 

PRESIDENT FLYNN: There are five vice-presidents to be nomi- 
nated. 

Dr. W. H. IVENS: Mr. Chairman, it is an honor and a pleas- 
ure to nominate Dr. George A. Dick, of Philadelphia, for one 
of the vice-presidents of the Association. 

PRESIDENT FLYNN: Dr. George A. Dick has been nominated. 
Are there any further nominations? You are entitled to three 
more vice-presidents. 

Dr. DONALD W. BAKER: I should like to give you the name of 
a man who is also a resident of Ithaca, New York, a man who 
has been a veterinarian for a good many years. However, I think 
he is a representative of the youthful group, if I might call it 
such. This man, a native of Vermont, representing the East, a 
resident of New York state, formerly a teacher here in Columbus, 
Ohio, and now in Ithaca, is, I think, deserving of considerable 
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honor. I had thought some of nominating him for President, 
but I noticed the setup already ahead of him. This man, in 
addition to being a thoroughgoing veterinarian, as has been de- 
scribed of earlier nominees, is also a gentleman and a scholar. 
I doubt if there is his peer in the veterinary profession when 
you consider the attributes of the man as a scholar. I give you 
the name of Dr. D. H. Udall. (Applause) 
PRESIDENT FLYNN: Dr. Udall has been nominated. Who is 
the next nominee? 
Dr. SIGLER: I wish to nominate one from Canada. We have 
one representative from the extreme south, and I now wish to 
place before you the name of Dr. J. A. Campbell, of Toronto. 
Dr. FERGUSON: I wish to second that nomination. 
Mr. Chairman, I always feel that Wisconsin ought to be repre- 
sented. I shall nominate Dr. B. A. Beach. You all know Dr. 
Beach. A man who is as well known as Dr. Beach needs no in- 
troduction. We all know he will make a very good Vice-President 
so I take pleasure in nominating him. 

Dr. J. T. HERNSHEIM: I take pleasure in seconding the nomi- 

nation of Dr. Beach, of Wisconsin. I have known him for-—I 

do not want to give his age away—-a great many years. He has 
been a hard worker. He is the secretary of the Wisconsin Vet- 

- erinary Medical Association. I take great pleasure in seconding 
- the nomination of Dr. Beach. 

Dr. R. S. MACKELLAR: If I am in order and there are no more 

- nominations, I move the nominations be closed. 

Dr. C. W. FOGLE: I second the motion. 

_ PRESIDENT FLYNN: The motion is that the rules be suspended 
and the Secretary be instructed to cast the unanimous vote of 
_ this body for the five nominees for vice-presidents. 

i Dr. L. E. Day: I believe it has been customary in the past for 
the gentleman who gets the most votes to be declared First Vice- 
_ President, and so on down. I think this motion should be 

amended a little bit to say that the Secretary be instructed to 

cast the ballot of the Association for these members in the order 
in which they were nominated. 
PRESIDENT FLYNN: It has been customary where there has 
been a contest for the offices, for the five receiving the highest 
number of votes to occupy the five places of honor, the one re- 
a ceiving the greatest number of votes being First Vice-President, 
a the one receiving the second highest number of votes being 
Second Vice-President, and so on. Where there are but five 


° 
_ nominees, it has been customary to elect them and designate them 
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in the order in which they were nominated. The Chair rules that 
that will be the case, unless there is objection. Hearing no ob- 
jection, the motion now is that the Secretary cast the unanimous 
vote for the five vice-presidents nominated, in the order in which 
they were nominated. 

, The motion was voted upon and carried. 

SECRETARY HOSKINS: Mr. President and Members: In accord- 
ance with your instructions, I hereby cast the unanimous ballot 
of the Association for Dr. William L. Gates, of Clarksdale, Mis- 
sissippi, as First Vice-President; for Dr. George Alexander Dick, 
of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, as Second Vice-President; for Dr. 
D. H. Udall, of Ithaca, New York, as Third Vice-President; for 
Dr. J. A. Campbell, of Toronto, Ontario, Canada, as Fourth Vice- 
President, and for Dr. B. A. Beach, of Madison, Wisconsin, as 
Fifth Vice-President, for the ensuing year. 

PRESIDENT FLYNN: I now declare the five nominees just read 
by the Secretary duly elected for the ensuing year. (Applause) 
Those men will all have to make speeches when they are installed. 

Next in order is nominations for Treasurer of this Associa- 
tion. We are ready for nominations for Treasurer. 

Dr. W. A. BARNETTE: Mr. President and Gentlemen: I take 
great pleasure in nominating the Treasurer we have been using 
for a number of years, Dr. M. Jacob, of Knoxville. (Applause) 

Dr. MACKELLAR: Mr. President and Gentlemen: I take great 
pleasure in seconding the nomination of Dr. M. Jacob, of Knox- 
ville, as Treasurer of this Association. He has served us loyally 
and faithfully, and I think it is only a just compliment to him 
to re-elect him. 

Dr. KINSLEY: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: I move you the 
rules be suspended and that Dr. Jacob be elected by acclamation. 

Dr. FERGUSON: I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT FLYNN: It has been regularly moved and seconded 
that the nominations be closed and that the Secretary be in- 
structed to cast the unanimous vote of this body for Dr. M. Jacob, 
of Tennessee, for Treasurer for the ensuing year. 

The motion was voted upon and carried. 

SECRETARY HOSKINS: Mr. President and Members: In accord- 
ance with your instructions, I hereby cast the unanimous ballot 
of the Association for Dr. M. Jacob, of Knoxville, Tennessee, as 
Treasurer of the Association for the year beginning January 1, 
1937. 
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PRESIDENT FLYNN: By the power invested in me, I 
Dr. M. Jacob elected for the ensuing year as Treasurer of this 
Association. 

That completes the nominations and elections of this Associa- _ 
tion, and I shall dismiss the Committee on Elections. 

Announcements by Secretary Hoskins. 

PRESIDENT FLYNN: That finishes the business of this session. 
We shall now adjourn until the installation of officers, which I 
believe takes place Thursday evening. 

The meeting adjourned at 2:35 p. m. 


ADJOURNMENT 
WEDNESDAY MORNING, AUGUST 12, 1936 


The third general session convened at 10:15 a. m., President | ye f 
J. C. Flynn presiding. ae 
PRESIDENT FLYNN: The general session of the American Vet- 
erinary Medical Association is now open in due form for the - 
presentation of papers. . 
We will be addressed by Mr. Samuel R. Guard, Editor of The | 
Breeder’s Gazette, Spencer, Indiana. (Applause) 
. Mr. Guard read his paper, “The Bridge of Goodwill.” 
(hustauss) Mr. Guard’s paper is published in this issue of ae 7 


the JOURNAL.) . . . 
* & & 


PRESIDENT FLYNN: We have a telegram which I shall ask the _ 
Secretary to read. 7 

SECRETARY HOSKINS: This telegram is from Drs. Benjamin 
McInnes and B. Kater McInnes, of Charleston, South Carolina. 
It is as follows: 


Greetings from the McInnes family and Doctor Emlen Wood, 
who is with us today from Philadelphia. Had a kindly visit from 
_ President Flynn on his way to official visits to North and South 
Carolina associations, which we enjoyed very much. Greetings to 
members and the Ladies’ 
SECRETARY HOSKINS (continuing) : . Benjamin McInnes is 
one of our Honor Roll members who rods year rounds out 60 : 
years of continuous active membership in this Association, in 
company with Dr. C. W. Crowley, of Saint Louis, Missouri. Both 
of these men joined the A. V. M. A. in 1876 and are still on the | 
roll. (Applause) 

PRESIDENT FLYNN: If there is no objection, we shall ask the 
Secretary to send a suitable telegraphic greeting to these two 
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members who have been members of our Association for 60 
years. Hearing no objection, the Secretary is so instructed. 

Our next address is, “What a National Pure Food and Drug 
Law Means to the Public,” by Mr. S. A. Postle, of the Food and 
Drug Administration of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr. Postle. (Applause) 

Mr. Postle read his paper. (Applause) (Mr. 
Postle’s paper is published in this issue of the JOURNAL. ) 

Dr. W. H. IveNS: Mr. Chairman, I think this Association 
should give a vote of thanks to the two gentlemen who have just 
spoken, Mr. Guard and Mr. Postle. While I am on my feet, I 
want to make a motion that Mr. Guard’s able paper be presented 
to the Executive Board for thought and action. (Applause) 

PRESIDENT FLYNN: We shall act first on the first suggestion, 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Guard and to Mr. Postle for the valu- 
able information they have disseminated here this morning. 

Dr. R. HILTY: I second the motion. 

The audience rose and applauded, and the motion was 
declared unanimously carried. 

PRESIDENT FLYNN: The second masher is that of referring Mr. 
Guard’s paper to the Executive Board. Are you ready for the 
question ? 

The motion was voted upon and carried. ; 

PRESIDENT FLYNN: Next is “Crystal-Violet Vaccine for the 
Prevention of Hog Cholera: Progress Report,” by Drs. C. N. Me- 
Bryde and C. G. Cole, Biochemic Division, United States Bureau 
of Animal Industry, Ames, Iowa. Dr. McBryde. (Applause) 

Dr. McBryde read the paper. . . . (Applause) 
(To be published. ) 

PRESIDENT FLYNN: Next is “Normal Activities of the Interior 
of the Bovine Rumen and Reticulum,” in the form of motion 
pictures, to be presented by Dr. A. F. Schalk, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. Dr. Schalk. (Applause) 

Dr. Schalk showed two reels of motion pictures. 
(Applause ) 
PRESIDENT FLYNN: We stand adjourned. 
The meeting adjourned at 12:45 p. m. 


ADJOURNMENT ae 


THURSDAY EVENING, AUGUST 13 , 1936 | 4 


The fourth general session convened at 11:35 p. m., President 
J. C. Flynn presiding. 
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House of Representatives was created, 
- powers of the Association vested in the general assembly, with 
the exception of the opening session, the reading of the Presi- 
_ dent’s address, the election of officers and their installation. 
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PRESIDENT FLYNN: I now declare the general session open. 
It is not going to take us very long to close the general session 
little business to transact. When the 
it took away all of the 


As 
the genera] session has completed all the other business, it is 
- now our duty to install the newly elected officers. I shall ask 
Dr. Wegner and Dr. Bergman to act as ushers to escort the 


fe elected officers to the platform. 


The audience applauded as the newly elected officers 
were escorted to the platform. 
PRESIDENT FLYNN: At the closing of my term of office, I do 


: - know of anything that gives me more pleasure than to sur- 


render the duties of this important office to a man who has at- 
tained such high honors in his chosen calling, both in the army 
and also in the veterinary field. Colonel Foster, I surrender 
to you the gavel of authority of this Association. I know that 
I am delivering it to a man who will carry on and look to the 
interests of this great organization. I predict for you a very 
pleasant year. The duties are somewhat arduous, but there are 
many, many pleasant features to it. 

COLONEL ROBERT J. FOSTER: Mr. President and Members of 
this Association. I am not unmindful of the great responsibility 
concerning the duties of the office of President of this Associa- 
tion, and I well realize the fine work that the past presidents 
have done. I know of no President who has worked harder and 
had the interests of this Association at heart any more than our 
Past President, Dr. Flynn. It is my hope that I will be able 
to direct this organization in a manner that will be a credit to 
the newly elected officers during the ensuing year. 

Thank you. (Applause) 

PRESIDENT FLYNN: Dr. Brumley, you occupy rather a unique 
position in the fact that you are the first officer in the 73 years 
of this organization to be elected one year in advance. One year 
from this date, in Omaha, Nebraska, you will receive the gavel 
of authority from our present President, Colonel Foster. It 
gives me great pleasure to install you as President-elect for the 
year 1936, and you will be installed at Omaha as President in 
1937. I feel that the Association has made wonderful choices 
in these two men, an army man and an educator. I predict 
great things for this Association in the coming year. 
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Dr. OscAR V. BRUMLEY: Thank you, Mr. President. I believe 
I am in much the same position as a vice-president, and you 
know what that position is. Vice-presidents are not supposed 
to say anything. I shall try to do the very best I can this year 
in studying the situation, to get in shape for the year follow- 
ing. I wish to say at this time that I appreciate more than | 
can say this expression of confidence, and assure you * _ 


do my very best. alias 


Thank you very much. (Applause) yc 

PRESIDENT FLYNN: I shall ask the vice-presidents. to rise 
and stand before the men who made it possible for them to be 
vice-presidents of this organization. (Applause) I heard a 
past president make a remark on the floor of a national conven- 
tion of this Association one time, that the most useless office 
he could conceive of was that of vice-president of any organiza- 
tion. I am frank to say that I do not take that attitude. I think 
that when any man is singled out by his organization and an 
honor is conferred upon him, it is truly an honor. I want to 
tell you gentlemen that this Association has indeed conferred 
an honor upon you. I am very glad to see the selection you have 
made. 

Dr. Gates (First Vice-President), of Mississippi, is a prac- 
titioner well known in his community. He is an active worker. 
Unfortunately, I do not know Dr. Dick (Second Vice-President), 
of Pennsylvania, as well as I know some of the others. Dr. Dick 
is just a little bit out of the territory in which I have traveled, 
but from what I do know of Dr. Dick, I know he is a high-class 
man. He has occupied high-class positions. He has been hon- 
ored in other ways, and the Association was not at all amiss 
when they conferred this honor upon him. (Dr. D. H. Udall, 
Third Vice-President, was not present.) The next man is Dr. 
Campbell (Fourth Vice-President), of Toronto, Canada, a prac- 
titioner. Dr. Campbell and I have been friends for a good many 
years. He is across a line which is only imaginary, and the 
American people, together with the Canadian people, are doing 
all they can to eliminate that imaginary line. We feel honored 
in having a Canadian as one of our vice-presidents, and I know 
that Canada feels honored in receiving the honor. The next man 
is Dr. Beach (Fifth Vice-President), of Wisconsin, a man of 
science, a man who sticks close to his work and is regarded as 
an authority in his field. The Association is fortunate indeed 
in his selection. I am glad indeed and feel honored to confer 
upon you the degree of Vice-President of this Association, and 
I now declare you installed in such offices. 
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: Dr. WILLIAM L. GATES: Mr. President, I think our President- 
elect said that vice-presidents are not supposed to speak. I wish 

to state that I appreciate the honor very much, and as for my 

friends back home, I believe I am liberal enough to say that “we 

x are vice-presidents, instead of myself. (Applause) 

_-Dr. GEORGE A. Dick: Mr. President and Members: I consider 
a this office a distinct honor, and I want to thank you for electing 
me to it. I shall try to perform all the arduous duties very faith- 
fully. Thank you. (Applause) 

‘Dr. J. A. CAMPBELL: Mr. President and Members: I indeed 
. _ appreciate this honor that you have conferred upon the veteri- 
nary profession of Canada by electing me to this office of Vice- 
President. Perhaps at some future date I may be elected Presi- 
dent, and then I shall have more to say to you. Thank you. (Ap- 
plause) 

Dr. R. A. BEACH: I, too, appreciate the honor of being elected 
Fifth Vice-President. You will notice that the retiring Presi- 

_ did not have very much to say about the Fifth Vice-Presi- 
7 dent. I think, perhaps, he was in much the same position as a 
certain citizen who was called upon to make some fitting remarks 
concerning a deceased barber. Well, this barber was one of the 
meanest cusses that ever lived. He was so mean that they could 
not think of anything good to say about him. Finally, in des- 
- peration, the parson called on a man whom he thought might 
say something good about this barber. This is what he said, 
“Brethren, this man had a good face to shave.” I thank you. 
(Applause) 

PRESIDENT FLYNN: That leaves but one officer to be installed, 
and that officer is absent unavoidably. I am speaking of Dr. 
Jacob, of Knoxville, Tennessee. It was necessary for him to 
leave for home today at one o’clock. I am sorry that he is not 
here to be installed with the other officers. 

Let me say, in closing, that I want to thank you one and all 
for your hearty coéperation in the past year, for all that you 
have done for me, and for the honor you have conferred upon 
me. About thirty days ago, sitting at a banquet table with Dr. 
MacKellar and Dr. Williams, I made the remark that in thirty 
days I would be on the shelf with those two gentlemen. I now 
am on the shelf with the other past presidents of this organ- 


ization 
The Secretary hands me a telegram to read. It is from Dr. 


C. W. Crowley, of Saint Louis, and cs ee 
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Your telegram received for 


which accept my thanks. 


It was 


much appreciated. Wishing a most successful meeting. 


That is from a man who has observed sixty years of member- 
ship in this organization. 


With those few remarks, 


I shall turn the gavel over to our 


new President, Colonel Foster, for closing the meeting. 
Colonel Robert J. Foster assumed the chair. 


PRESIDENT FOSTER: Gentlemen, 
done, a motion for adjournment is in order. 


Dr. D. B. PALMER: I move we adjourn. 


The motion was severally seconded, 
carried, and the meeting adjourned at 11:55 p. m. 


Past Presidents at 


ADJOURNMENT 


if there is nothing else to te 


voted upon, and 


Ten past presidents of the A. V. M. A. attended the Columbus 
They are shown in the accompanying photograph, 


meeting. 


grouped around Presiden: Flynn. 


. H. Ferguson, A. T. Kinsley, 
: E. Cotton and Reuben Hilty. 


Seated: 


Standing (left to right) : 


R. S. MacKellar, L. 


Drs 


Drs. 


A. 
. T. A. Sigler, N 


Williams, J. C. Flynn, C. J. Marshall and C. P. Fitch. - 7 


San Francisco wants the 1939 convention. 


Havana, 


for 1988. 


Madison, 


New 


York and Washington 


in the field 
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MEDICAL ASSOCIATIONS 


The twenty-second semi-annual meeting of the Oklahoma 
Veterinary Medical Association was held in conjunction with 
the regular summer meeting of the Arkansas Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association, at the University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, 
June 15-16, 1936. 

This marks the first venture in joint meetings by the Okla- — 
homa Association, but if its success can be measured by the | 
favorable comment heard from all sources, it not only invites 
repetition, but is well worth while imitating by other associa- 
tions. Attendance from both states was well above expectation, 
with a total of more than 150, including the ladies. 

Greetings from Fayetteville were extended by Dr. J. C. Futrall, 
President, University of Arkansas. Dr. A. T. Kinsley, hongrary 
member of the Oklahoma Association, responded with a few 
well-chosen remarks. The remainder of the first forenoon was 
taken up with the presentation and discussion of an interesting 
literary program offering the following: 


“The Federal Poultry Improvement Plan, with Special Reference 
to Pullorum Disease,” by Dr. Wm. L. Bleecker, Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 

“Observations on the Efficacy of the Single-Injection Method of 
Rabies Vaccination,’ by Dr. G. A. Cunningham, Lawton, Okla. 

“Trichomoniasis as a Possible Factor in Obscure Herd Abortion,” 
by Dr. H. Schmidt, College Station, Tex 

“Practical Methods of Controlling Enzoétic Outbreaks of <An- 
_ thrax,” by Dr. Chas. D. Stubbs, State Veterinarian, Little Rock, 
Ark. 


g ARKANSAS AND OKLAHOMA VETERINARY 


An unusually well conducted large-animal clinic, under the per- 
sonal supervision of Dr. J. Fred Stanford, of Fayetteville, was 
held at his own spacious hospital. An abundance of clinical 
material had been provided, affording an excellent opportunity 
to demonstrate a number of difficult surgical operations, the 
demonstrations including that of crytorchid emasculation. 

A well-attended banquet, served at the Mountain Inn Hotel, 
with Dr. A. T. Kinsley acting as toastmaster, concluded the first 
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day’s activities. The entertainment, consisting of musical num- 
bers, a variety of specialty acts, and dancing, made an enjoyable 
evening for all in attendance. 

Departing somewhat from the usual routine followed at 
state association meetings, the second day was devoted entirely 
to social diversion. A well-planned auto tour from Fayetteville 
to Eureka Springs, conducted by Drs. J. Fred Stanford and 
P. A. Johnson, over one of the most scenically interesting moun- 
tain drives in the Southwest, was taken in the morning. An 
appetizing picnic luncheon awaited the tired and hungry travelers 
upon their arrival at Eureka Springs. Brook trout, served fresh 
from the sparkling cool streams of the Ozark Hills, was the piéce 
de résistance of the picnic luncheon, served in the shade of moun- 
tain pine. 

The meeting adjourned immediately after the luncheon, with 
every one acclaiming that it was one of the most profitable and 
enjoyable they had ever been privileged to attend. 


C. H. FAuUKS, Secretary, Oklahoma V. M. A. 


SOUTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF . 


= 


VETERINARIANS 


The South Carolina Association of Veterinarians held their 
summer meeting, July 6-7, 1936, in Sumter. Dr. N. J. Ayers, of 
Greer, president of the Association, presided. In his address, 
President Ayers outlined the veterinary activities in the state 
and stressed the necessity of the veterinarian keeping up with 
the latest developments in veterinary medicine. He mentioned the 
value and importance of the Women’s Auxiliary and the assist- 
ance the individual veterinarian’s wife gives in making the vet- 
erinarian a success. 

Dr. J. C. Flynn, of Kansas City, Mo., president of the Ameri- 
can Veterinary Medical Association, was present and gave an in- 
teresting talk and diagrammed illustrations of diseases of the 
eye, and answered numerous questions in connection with disease 
problems in all phases of small-animal work. 

Dr. G. J. Lawhon, of Hartsville, gave a brief discussion of black 
tongue in dogs, with special reference to the work he is carrying 
on in codperation with the Harvard University Medical School 
on the use of vitamins in treating this disease. Dr. G. W. Ander- 
son, of Clemson College, outlined our present knowledge of leu- 
kosis in its various forms in poultry. 

Dr. I. S. McAdory, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, 
Ala., gave an interesting paper entitled, “The Veterinary Pro- 
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fession.” Dr. F. E. Kitchen, of Greenville, discussed “Municipal 
Food Inspection,” with special reference to milk and its by- 
products. He stressed the importance of better food inspection 
service. 

Dr. H. B. Raffensperger, U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Moultrie, Ga., gave a very interesting and instructive talk on 
“Parasites of Swine in the South.” Dr. H. J. Shore, of Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, gave an interesting talk on “Encephalomyelitis.” 


Drs. BENJ. MCINNES AND J. C. FLYNN 


A banquet and dance at the Claremont Hotel was enjoyed by 
the veterinarians and their wives, as well as a large number of 
local guests. Dr. G. Raymond Kitchen, of Greenville, acted as 
toastmaster. Senator R. D. Epps, of Sumter, was the principal 
speaker. Dr. J. C. Flynn gave a brief talk, expressing the hope 
that many additional veterinarians in South Carolina would join 
the A. V. M. A. He mentioned that Dr. Benjamin McInnes, of 
Charleston, who was present at the meeting, was one of the two 
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oldest members of the A. V. M. A., and that he joined the Asso- 
ciation in 1876. Dr. McInnes replied to Dr. Flynn’s remarks, 
expressing the hope that many other veterinarians would follow 
the suggestion of Dr. Flynn by joining the A. V. M. A. 

The morning of July 7, a clinic was held at the Fair Grounds. 
Numerous cases were presented for examination, diagnosis, sug- 
gestive treatment and operation. The cases presented included 
horses, mules, cattle, swine, dogs, cats and poultry. Among those 
taking an active part in the clinic were the following: Dr. J. Lee 
Hopping, Atlanta, Ga.; Dr. I. S. McAdory, Auburn, Ala.; Dr. 
H. B. Raffensperger, Moultrie, Ga.; Dr. G. W. Anderson, Clem- 
son; Dr. M. R. Blackstock, Spartanburg; Dr. W. K. Magiil, Ches- 
ter; Dr. L. J. Hogan, Charleston; Dr. B. C. McLean, Aiken; Dr. 
G. J. Lawhon, Hartsville, and others. 

The General Electric X-Ray Corporation, of Charlotte, N. C., 
under the supervision of Messrs. G. M. Forte and M. B. Medlin, 
gave a demonstration of the value of the x-ray in connection with 
the diagnosis of various cases presented at the clinic. 

R. A. MAys, Secretary-Treasurer. 


NEW YORK STATE VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY 


The forty-sixth annual meeting of the New York State Veter- 
inary Medical Society was held at Buffalo, July 16-17, 1936. It 
was one of the best attended and most successful meetings the 
Society has ever held. The Mayor’s Secretary welcomed the So- 
ciety to the city, and Dr. C. P. Zepp, Vice-President, responded. 

President H. V. Baker gave a very brief and inspiring address, 
referring to the many activities of the organization and how to 
bring it in closer relationship with other professions. Dr. H. R.. 
Potter, of Stanford Center, Ontario, gave a very interesting and 
instructive talk on “Diseases of the Small Intestine of the Horse,” 
with special reference to diagnosis. He pointed out how different 
abnormal conditions can be diagnosed and even if not amenable 
to treatment, the owner would be much better satisfied after the 
autopsy. A business session followed, with reports of committees 
and discussions of same. 

After luncheon, the meeting was reconvened with a very in- 
spiring talk by Dr. J. S. Lawrence, of Albany, secretary of the 
State Medical Society, on “Mutual Interest of the Medical and 

* Veterinary Professions.” He stressed the closer relationship 
between the two professions and the benefits derived from them. 
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Dr. E. E. Sweebe, of North Chicago, Ill., read a very good paper 
(illustrated by slides) on “Anesthetics and Anesthesia,” with 
special reference to the barbiturates. . 

“The Type of Veterinary Service Demanded by the Live Stock 
Farmer” was the title of a talk given by Dr. Carl W. Gay, of 
Ohio State University. He pointed out the importance of veter- 
inarians talking to the farmers in their own language, in order 
to show them that the veterinarians are interested in their trou- 
bles. Dr. E. L. Brunett, of Cornell University, gave an illustrated 
talk on “Some Common Diseases of Poultry,” which was very 
interesting and enlightening. 

The banquet at 7:00 p. m., an informal affair, was attended 
by 250 members and their friends. Among the guests were Dr. 
J. C. Flynn, of Kansas City, Mo., president of the American Vet- 
erinary Medical Association. Past Presidents R. S. MacKellar, 
of New York City, and N. F. Williams, of Philadelphia, were 
present. Other guests were Dr. E. E. Sweebe, of North Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Dr. Carl W. Gay, Columbus, Ohio; Dr. H. R. Potter, 
Stanford Center, Ont.; Dr. H. W. Jakeman, Boston, Mass.; Dr. 
J. A. Campbell and Dr. H. F. McDonald, both of Toronto, Ont.; 
Dr. J. M. Rice, London, Ont., and Dr. A. A. Kingscote, Guelph, 
Ont. Dr. J. C. Flynn gave a very inspiring address on “The Fu- 
ture of the Veterinary Profession.” Dean Lewis A. Froman, of 
the University of Buffalo, gave a discussion on “The Monetary 
Policies of the New Deal.” An entertainment followed, spon- 
sored by the Western New York Veterinary Medical Association. 

The program for the second day was opened by Dr. H. W. 
Jakeman, of Boston, Mass., who gave a very interesting paper on 
“Biological Products and Their Uses and Abuses.” Dr. Lester 
R. Barto, of Summit, N. J., related his experiences on a trip 


abroad while studying clinical procedures in European countries. 


“The Ovulation Test for the Diagnosis of Pregnancy in Mares” 


- - Charles M. Carpenter, of Rochester. Dr. Cassius Way, of New 
_ York City, showed a fine display of x-ray photographs of horses’ 
feet and legs which had arthritic growths. 
A final business session followed, with reports of standing 
_ committees, election of new members, and election of officers. 
This resulted as follows: President, Dr. C. P. Zepp, New York 
_ City; Vice-President, Dr. L. E. Moore, Amsterdam; Executive 
Secretary, Dr. F. F. Fehr (reélected), Buffalo, and Treasurer, 
_ Dr. C. E. Hayden, Ithaca. Dr. C. R. Baldwin, of Fulton, was 
elected a member of the Executive Board for a term of five years. 
_ Dr. R. R. Birch, of Ithaca, and Dr. L. E. Moore, of Amsterdam, 
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were chosen as delegate and alternate, respectively, to the A. V. 
M. A. House of Representatives. 

The afternoon was devoted entirely to a clinical program held 
in the ball room of the hotel and consisted of cases for examina- 
tion, observation, operation and diagnosis. 


Dr. J. N. Frost, of Cornell University, operated on a roarer, 
removed a urinary calculus from a horse and examined two other 
horses with enlarged facial sinuses which were diagnosed as 
dental cysts and operations were advised. Dr. C. R. Caley, of 
Orillia, Ont., operated on two cryptorchid colts. Dr. Cassius 
Way, of New York City, performed an odéphorectomy on a mare 
and also examined one with diseased ovaries and prescribed treat- 
ment. Dr. Way also took x-ray pictures of a lame right front 
foot of a saddle horse which showed a chronic arthritis of the 
corono-pedal and navicular joints. A horse with a paralyzed 
throat was x-rayed, but nothing was revealed and no diagnosis 
was made. 


In the small-animal clinic, numerous cases were presented and 
disposed of under the direction of Dr. F. E. McClelland, assisted 
by Dr. J. C. Flynn and Dr. C. P. Zepp. The cases operated on 
were: Dropping of ears on a wire-haired fox terrier and dropping 
of the tail on a Boston terrier, by Dr. Flynn; removal of a sal- 
ivary cyst and ear canker by Drs. Flynn, Zepp and McClelland. 
Dr. E. E. Sweebe demonstrated anesthesia on these dogs, with 
the different forms of the barbiturates. 

There was a fine display of pathological specimens furnished 
by the local U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry, under the direction 
of Dr. B. J. Stockley, of Buffalo. Dr. E. L. Brunett demonstrated 
postmortems on chickens affected with paralysis and coccidiosis. 

The ladies also had a full program. The first day was taken 
up with registration, a reception, cards, and a banquet in the 
evening. The second day was given over to a sightseeing trip 
around the city, then to Lewiston, Fort Niagara and Niagara 
Falls, stopping at the Old Barton Home at Lewiston for luncheon. 


F. F. FEHR, Secretary. 


NEXT POULTRY CONGRESS IN U. 


Information has been received from Germany, through chan- 
nels that are unofficial although considered reliable, to the effect 
that the Seventh World’s Poultry Congress will be held in the 
United States in 1939. 
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his 80th year. He was a graduate of the Ontario Veterinary 


_ his home on a farm until 1910. 


Dr. L. H. Morin, of Clinton, Ill., died suddenly in a physician’s 
office in Ramsey, IIl., August 2, 1936, following a heart attack. 
He had gone to Ramsey the day before to take part in a fox 
chase, suddenly became ill and died a short time after he reached 
the doctor’s office. 

Born at Clinton, November 1, 1888, Dr. Morin was graduated 
from the Chicago Veterinary College in 1910. He practiced at 
Waynesville, Ill., for twelve years and served as mayor, before 
returning to Clinton. 

Dr. Morin joined the A. V. M. A. in 1918. He was a member 
of the Illinois State Veterinary Medical Association. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, two daughters, four sons and one brother, 
Dr. L. N. Morin (Chi. 716), of McLean, III. 

B. H. 
HARRY B. PIATT 7 


E-, Dr. Harry B. Piatt, of Saint Louis, Mo., died May 5, 1936, in 


College, class of 1885, and was one of the oldest veterinarians 
-¥ "practicing in the Saint Louis district. He first joined the A. V. 
_ M.A. in 1890. He remained as a member for several years, re- 


signed, and then joined again in 1916. He again resigned in 


1924. 


* Dr. M. E. Dicken, of Washington, Iowa, died at his home sud- 


a - denly, August 4, 1936. Death was attributed to a heart attack. 


Born November 2, 1855, in the house in which he died, Dr. 
Dicken attended the Washington schools and was graduated from 


the Washington Academy. During the 80’s, Dr. Dicken moved to 
_ Kansas and took out a government claim at Medicine Lodge. He 


- remained there several years, then returned to Iowa and made 
In that year, Dr. Dicken decided 
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to study veterinary medicine and entered the Chicago Veterinary 
College. He was graduated in 1913 in his 58th year. He re- 
turned to Washington and entered practice. He retired about 
five years ago. 

Dr. Dicken is survived by one son, two daughters and two 


ai" 


sisters. 


RICHARD S. COLEMAN 


Pod Dr. Richard S. Coleman, of Sparta, Mich., died July 14, 1936, 
at the age of 85 years. A native of Riistend. Dr. Coleman was 
a graduate of the Grand Rapids Veterinary College, Class of 
1899. He retired from active practice some years ago. He is sur- 
vived by two sons and one daughter. 


. Samuel J. Alcalay, of Minneapolis, Minn., died August 3, 
sie of coronary embolism. He was born in Nissa, Servia, in 
November, 1878, and was graduated from Ohio State University 
in 1911. He practiced at Michicot, Wis., and Fairfax, Minn., for 
several years. He entered business about 1921 and had been 
running a grocery store in Minneapolis for some time. 

Dr. Alcalay was a member of the A. V. M. A. from 1919 to 
1921. He is survived by his widow, one daughter and one son. 


EDEL C. SCANTLEBURY 


Dr. E. C. Scantlebury, of Hampton, Iowa, died August 23, 
1936, from a heart affliction. Born in Hamilton Township, Octo- 
ber 19, 1881, he had been a lifelong resident of Franklin County. 
He attended Iowa State College and later the Kansas City Veter- 
inary College. Following his graduation in 1909, he entered 
practice at Hampton and remained there until his death. 

Dr. Scantlebury had been a member of the local school board 
since 1928. He was a member of Alpha Psi Fraternity, a Mason 
and a Rotarian. He is survived by his widow, one daughter, two 
— and one brother. 


fad 
: Dr. Forrest Edwards, of Waverly, Ill., died at the Jacksonville 


(Ill.) State Hospital, August 27, 1936, following an extended ill- 
ness. Born January 3, 1891, at Virginia, IIl., he studied veter- 
inary medicine at the Kansas City Vaeareaaty College. ram 
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= 
ry ing his graduation in 1912, he located at Waverly. He conducted — 
a general practice there in addition to operating the Waverly  —— 
Garage. He is survived by his widow, two daughters, two sons, . 
three sisters, four brothers and his mother. 


VO 
( 
 BERSONALS 
bic BIRTH 
AS 
of To Dr. and Mrs. Joun H. Brown, of Marietta, Pa., a son, J. Harold, 
r- August 12, 1936. 
PERSONALS 
Dr. FLoyp Vortmer (O. S. U. has located at Liberty, 
3 Dr. H. P. Wessets (Iowa ’36) has started practice at Plainfield, Iowa. 
‘ Dr. J. W. Prriz (Iowa °36) has located at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, for 
n general practice. 
y Dr. Rorert F. Wirson (Mich. ’36) has located at Marine City, Mich., 
yr for general practice. 
n Dr. R. P. Wiese (Chi. 17) reports a change of address from Bemidji, 
Minn., to Cass Lake, same state. 
m Dr. E. R. Perrin (Geo. Wash. '12-Chi. '13), formerly of Northville, 
Mich., is now practicing at Imlay City, Mich. 
. Dr. R. M. Situ (O. S. U. °34) of Jamestown, Ohio, recently pur- 


chased a new home on North Limestone Street. 
Dr. ERNEST V. MAcinnis (Corn. ’30) is now located at Okarche, Okla. 
Kingfisher, same state, was his previous address. 
Dr. J. W. FEHRENBACHER (Chi. 18), of Newton, Ill., is planning the 
’ erection of a veterinary hospital on his property. 
- Dr. CHARLES JossE (O. S. U. ’36) has selected Germantown, Ohio, 
as the right place to start his professional career. 
Dr. Oscar J. SoreENSON, Jr. (Mich. '35) has accepted a position on 
the staff of Parke. Davis and Company, at Detroit, Mich. 
Dr. W. A. James (O. S. U. ’29) and Dr. D. E. James (0. S. U. ’34) 
have built a new hospital at 1076 Youngstown Road, Warren, Ohio. 
| Dr. J. H. JErrerson (Ont. ’06), formerly of Cleveland, Ohio, has lo- 
cated at Kinsman, Ohio, where he will engage in general practice. 

Dr. Cuas. L. CoteMAN (Tex. ’36) has started his veterinary career 
in association with Dr. W. R. Carr (Ont. ’90), of Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dr. A. H. Davison (T. H. '16), of Champaign, Ill., has been reap- 
pointed Champaign County Veterinarian for another year by the County 
Board of Supervisors. 

Dr. Harry (Chi. of Wheaton, IIl., vaccinated 146 dogs 
against rabies in Glen Ellyn, Ill., August 10-11-12, under the auspices 
of the village officials. 

< Dr. L. J. ALLEN (Ont. ’11), of Painesville, Ohio, received some very 
_ Nice newspaper publicity recently, following a delicate operation on 
the eye of a Persian cat. 
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PERSONALS 


Dr. Morris E. Moore (0. S. U. 36), of Sheridan, Ind., has located at 
Alexandria, same state, where he has taken over the practice of the 
late Dr. Edward Wilkins. 


Dr. Horace L. ANDERSON (Ont. ’16), who has been on active duty in 
the Veterinary Reserve Corps, has returned to Rockwell, Iowa, where 
he is again in private practice. 


Dr. D. N. Voerserc (Iowa ’27), of Traer, Iowa, is erecting a new 
hospital and office building on the site of his old office in the heart 
of the business district of Traer. 


Dr. E. J. Harr (Mc K. 711), of Pontiac, Ill., Livingston County Vet- 
erinarian, addressed the Pontiac Kiwanis Club on August 12. His sub- 
ject was “Tuberculosis Eradication.” 


Dr. W. B. Hotmes (Chi. 711), of Springfield, Ill., attended the Im- 
perial Council at Seattle, Wash., the past month. He was away from 
Springfield from July 10 to the 20th. 


Dr. T. J. McCase (Chi. ’18), of Mount Pleasant, Iowa, has his eye 
on the State Legislature. He is entered in the Democratic primaries 
for representative from Henry County. 


Dr. A. M. McCapes (Colo. ’27) has accepted a position as School Vet- 
erinarian and instructor in biological science at the California Poly- 
technic School, San Luis Obispo, Calif. 


Dr. HERMAN BusMAN (Ont. ’95), of Indianapolis, Ind., addressed 
the local Kiwanis Club on May 20. His subject was “Public Health 
Aspects of Live Stock Disease Control.” 


Dr. E. Mizton Dickinson (0. S. U. ’27), who has been on the staff 
of the Oregon State Agricultural College for several years, has moved 
from Corvallis, Ore., to Los Angeles, Calif. 


Dr. RAYMOND V. ScHOENTRUP (O. S. U. ’36), of Shelbyville, Ind., has 
accepted an appointment with the U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry. 
He assumed his duties July 6, at Staunton, Va. 


Dr. L. N. Morin (Chi. ’16), who has been located at McLean, IIl., for 
the past 20 years, has moved to Clinton, Ill., where he has taken over 
the practice of his brother, Dr. L. H. Morin, who died on August 2. 


Dr. A. E. Hancock (0. S. U. '31), of Lancaster, Ohio, recently pur- 
chased a home with a hospital adjoining. When alterations on both 
buildings are completed, Dr. Hancock expects to be very comfortably 
located. 

Dr. RAy BANISTER (Ind. ’12), of Alert, Ind., is building a new home 
and a small-animal hospital at Columbus, Ind. They are expected to 
be completed by September 1, when Dr. Banister and his family will 
move to Columbus. 

Dr. Ernest C. McCuritocw (K. S. C. ’24), who has been with the 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company, of Philadelphia, Pa., has 
accepted a position on the staff of the College of Veterinary Medicine, 
State College of Washington. 


Dr. B. F. KenNELLY (Chi. '17), of Elgin, Ill., has been appointed 
McHenry County Veterinarian, following the failure of the Illinois De- 
partment of Agriculture to approve the appointment of Dr. S. A. Rids- 
way (Ind. ’03-10) of Paris, Ill., previously selected by the County 
Board of Supervisors. 
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